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THE CHINESE QUESTION: MR. A. J. BALFOUR’S STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


“7 shall be content if this Government, this House, and the Parliaments which are to succeed the present one are content to further that commercial policy which we, at all events, have done our best to favour. If they 
do that in no spirit of selfish monopoly, with no desire to exclude others from China, but with a settled wish that what we ask for ourselves we are ready to give to others; if, I say, that policy is the one which they 
will pursue, J am convinced that we shal! build up in Europe—and, not least, in America—a body of public and international opinion which will do more than any hasty action which we could take at the present moment " 





THE 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

It has been decided by a French court that an editor must 
grant the right of reply to an author who is aggrieved by 
criticism. M. Jules Lemaitre, in the Revue des Dena 
Mondes, cut up a certain dramatist, who then wrote a 
letter which the editor of that periodical refused to print. 
He appears to have regarded it as editors usually regard 
unsolicited and uninteresting contributions. His sub- 
scribers would always pay to read M. Lemaitre, but why 
should they pay to read any casual intruder who, for 
merely personal reasons, desired to controvert that eminent 
critic ? Besides, on first principles, why should an author 
be encouraged to write in defence of his book or play ? 
Dignity should teach him to leave it like a monument, 


silently inviting commendation and silently defying 
the weather. If anybody should think fit to attack 


it, why not commit him to the disdainful toleration 
of posterity, along with the people who scribble their 
autographs on things of beauty? I don't know 
whether any of these suggestions were made at the 
trial, but the court held that the mute heroism of 
soldiers—theirs not to make reply, theirs not to reason 
why—must not be exacted from indignant authors. The 
editor was ordered to publish the rejected letter, and to 
pay damages for every number of his review that had 
appeared since he took up his haughty attitude. But now 
observe the nobility of the victorious suitor. He waived 
his right to the damages, and declared himself content with 
the issue on the point of principle. This was politic as well 
as generous, for the act will be honourably enscrolled in 
countless newspapers, and must therefore stir the tiner 
emotions from Paris to Polynesia; whereas the whole reading 
universe does not subscribe to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


In this country an author has no difficulty in making 
kuown the errors or misdemeanours of a critic. Tis letter 
is printed at once, not because the editor has the unworthy 
notion that callous readers like to see the author squirm, 
but because every free-born citizen is expected to exercise, 
ut least once in a lifetime, the right to propound his views 
in the columns of correspondence, I am astonished, by 
the way, that no enterprising publisher has hit upon 
the idea of compiling an annual digest of letters in the 
newspapers. It would make yaried and agreeable read- 
ing, and furnish the historian with useful ‘‘ documents” 
of the contemporary mind. It would show, moreover, 
that the author does not abuse his opportunities of retort. 
Some years ago a well-known writer made the startling 
proposal that parents should apprentice their children to 
literature, He argued that the business of authorship 
demanded none of those faculties which ripen in a family 
once in a generation. Our boys and girls might not prove 
Scotts or Jane Austens, but there was no reason why they 
should not learn to write novels instead of vegetating as 
clerks or drudging as governesses. The scheme, which was 
set forth with much earnestness, roused no great enthu- 
siasm among fathers, though it did not lack practical hints 
to Jack and Mury how to make a decent income by spinning 
yarns for an indulgent public. Perhaps doubt was excited 
in maternal bosoms by the absence of any directions as to 
safeguards against the prowling reviewers who seek to 
devour young men and maidens. Certainly Jack and 
Mary were not told how to answer a critic; but this was 
for the sufficient reason, which could not be divined in 
every home, that the author is both reticent and magnani- 
mous, though he belongs by repute to an irritable race. 


Another of his merits is that he is always surprising. 
A remarkable piece of autobiography has been unfolded by 
an author who, after two years’ experience of literature, 
takes leave of it in a proclamation, He began life in the 
Chinese Customs, joined a revolutionary society, and 
plotted against the Brother of the Sun; was handed over 
to the British authorities by outraged mandarins, and 
spent some time in prison, Returning home, he borrowed 
fifty pounds, took a cottage at Hampstead, and started 
authorship. This was not the chief occupation of his 
mind, for he was still brooding over schemes for over- 
turning the Nephew of the Moon (I am never sure about 
the Chinese Emperor's precise kinship with the firmament), 
and his object in literature was to raise funds for this 
enterprise. Moreover, he had to study military equip- 
ment: so he joined the Volunteers, and out of this 
experience wrote a book on the art of war, which the 
publishers, being poor-spirited civilians, failed to appreciate. 
Amidst these distractions he contrived to write, in the first 
three months of his literary career, two books and twenty- 
six magazine articles. This was pretty well for a man 
with one eye on the partition of China and the other 
on editors and publishers. He wrote novels with ease and 
affluence, reminiscences of prison life, articles about China, 
short stories, interminable stories ; pouring out this stream 
of invention and recollection till he could not tell how 
many manuscripts he had, or what had become of them. 
Letters from editors have been destroyed ; he has change: 
his addregs so often that thumping cheques may have been 
lost in the post; and as he never reads the magazines, 
many of his tales may be published without his knowledge. 
Meanwhile, the Uncle of the Planets is still seated on his 
celestial thrond, and the revelutionary society in China 
48 growing impatient. 
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What does this energetic author complain of ? Not of 
neglect, for one of his novels is in a second edition, and 
his articles will make their appearance, no doubt, when 
the conditions of space and the resources of machinery 
can cope with them. No, he does not blame his editors 
and publishers; he blames the hard fate which prevented 
him from concentrating his mind on literature! China 
worried him. Russia, having heard of his political designs, 
made that disturbing move upon Port Arthur. Worst of 
all, his family, anxious to see him earning a regular 
livelihood, forced him to take a clerkship. Ah! those 
precious hours which had to be wasted on wretched 
invoices! If they had been spared to him, if he could 
have detached his thoughts from the populous banks of 
the Yangtse-Kiang, which are pining for his advent, if he 
had not been hampered by those studies of the art of war, 
he might have written in three months the whole of the 
magazines for at least a year, and all the novels that Mr. 
Mudie wants upon his shelves for several seasons! This 
is why he has bidden literature farewell. Other authors 
may feel relieved by the withdrawal of such an alarming 
competitor; but if he could only have had a chance of 
concentrating his mind, we might have seen the most 
interesting experiment of the age in the production of all 
our books by one hand, and the disappearance of the 
literary class under the shelter of the rates. 


Like most romantic persons who read adventure 
stories of the Southern Seas, I have always believed in 
the brown woman of Polynesia as a dream of beauty. 
Tennyson’s hero was certainly of that opinion when, struck 
to the heart by the faithlessness of cousin Amy, he raved 
of the savage woman who was to rear his dusky race. But 
here is Mr. Edward Reeves with a sad disillusion. In 
‘** Brown Men and Women”’ you will find that the dusky 
lady to whose image, in our jilted youth, we were wont 
to turn for comfort is a distasteful confection of cocoa- 
nut oil. Mr. Reeves scoffs at our fond tradition with 
sardonic relish. Is this to be endured? I notice that it 
has already excited just resentment in a reviewer who, 
though anonymous, must be none other than Mr. Louis 
Becke. He says Mr. Reeves has judged hastily from such 
specimens of the brown woman as he has observed in the 
mongrel communities of trading centres. Had he spent 
years instead of months in the Polynesian Isles, he would 
know that the real brown woman still lives up to 
Tennyson's vision. There is some consolation in this, 
though I foresee that the brown beauty of Polynesia is 
going to be the subject of distracting controversy, like 
the ‘‘dark lady” of Shakspere’s Sonnets. This illustra- 
tion is all the more disquieting because Shakspere’s 
description of that mysterious dame raises the gravest 
doubts as to his standard of feminine loveliness. 


One peculiarity of the brown woman, which ought to 
be specially interesting to her white sisters, is her manner 
of lamenting for the dead. Formerly the orthodox sign 
of mourning was the amputation of a finger. This painful 
and unsightly practice has been abolished; and now the 
bereaved maiden cuts off her hair, a sacrifice which may 
strike some fair readers as scarcely less distressing. Per- 
haps the hair of Polynesia renews itself more prodigally 
than the hair of the British Islands ; yet if that were so, the 
loss would net be severely felt by the brown woman, who 
seems to be bidden by her tribal customs to show her grief 
by giving up something she prizes. Fingers once removed 
do not grow again. Does the hair recover its original 
glory? If not, how does the woman who loses all her 
relatives in turn, retain enough hair to mourn in the 
orthodox fashion ? Will Mr. Becke have the goodness to 
throw some light on this problem’ If he will sustain the 
Tennysonian illusion still further by assuring us that the 
real brown woman never loses her hair, we will, like 
the gentleman in Mr. Gilbert’s play, bless him with our 
latest breath. It is high time that a resolute stand were 
made against the sceptics and so-called realists who go 
about shattering our most cherished idols. 


But if the Polynesian tresses are shorn in this melan- 
choly way, what becomes of them? Are they brought to 
Europe and sold in the marts of fashion? One of the most 
notable coiffeurs of London has been expounding the 
mysteries of his art in an exhibition. Here you may study 
the hairdressing of beauty in all epochs—from Clotilde to 
Charlotte Corday. .There is a coiffeur in Paris who can tell 
at a glance to what century a client belongs by nature. No 
doubt she has ideas of her own, but they are firmly corrected. 
‘Marie Antoinette ? Pardon, Madame; your style is Louis 
Treize,” and from that graceful period her hair accordingly 
emerges. But I am digressing. What part do the brown 
woman’s tresses play in the coiffeur’s skill? No Poly- 
nesian style is acknowledged; but there are said to be 
certain detachable tendrils for disguising what Ibsen calls 
the ‘‘great waste places.’’ There is also the ‘“ bicycle 
fringe,” warranted not to uncurl in the most persistent 
wind or moisture. Is it possible that the hair with which 
a fair cyclist challenges the elements was clipped from a 
Samoan head in token of mourning? If so, is this the 
corroding irony of life, or an omen of the universal sister. 


hood of woman ? , 


Criticism, some of it unkind, has been free with the 
Easter mancuvres of the Volunteers. There is always 
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a military critic to gibe at our citizen army, to suggest 
that it needs drill, and that officers and men do not 
sacrifice enough of their personal comfort to the 
real business of soldiering. ‘This may be the exagger- 
ation of the martinet who is always licensed to 
grumble. But there ought to be some supervision of 
telegrams from the holiday field of battle. One of these 
ran thus: ‘' In spite of heavy showers the defenders main- 
tained a stubborn resistance to the invader.” Here there 
seems an implied wonder that the Volunteers withstood, not 
the enemy, but the rain. The military sceptic may have 
smniled grimly at the ‘‘ showers,” but he ought to explain 
to a light - hearted public what rain means in war. 
A vivid impression of it is given in ‘The~ Disaster,” 
a story of the fighting round Metz in the Franco-German 
campaign of 1870, by Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
Bazaine’s troops bivouacked in mud swamps. Councils of 
war debated whether the army ought to fight in such 
weather. It was indignantly urged by the officers who 
chafed at the endless procrastination that if it was raining 
for the French it was also raining for the Prussians. 
The same argument, no doubt, stimulated the Volunteers 
in the late encounter. They remembered that the heavy 
showers were drenching the enemy, and they stood firm 
for home and beauty. 





MR. JAMES PAYN’S LAST CONTRIBUTION.* 
There has been lately, I am told (for I take no interest in 
literary frays now), a new and revised edition of ** English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’’: the persons are in fact 
reversed, for it has been an English reviewer who has been 
attacking a Scotch bard, and no less a one than Robbie 
Burns. Of course this audacious person lives well on this 
side of the Tweed, and is probably under police protection ; 
for the Scotch, though most excellent folk, are not of 
those, in their relations with the Southron at least, of whom 
we can say that they agree to differ. They will not put up 
with the least point of disagreement as respects their 
native land. Years ago I had the misfortune to spell the 
name of one of their law-lords wrong, and not under- 
standing the immense importance of the matter, let the 
error survive into a second edition. If I had miscalled 
Edinburgh, Manchester, I could not have aroused a more 
widespread indignation. It was years before I could 
apologise sufficiently, and only through the kind offices o1 
my friend Mr. Andrew Lang was the great heart of Scot- 
land laid at peace. Think, then, of the outrage, and its 
consequences, of attacking Burns! Mr. Henley speaks 
with something like contempt of that highest joy known 
to the nation as ‘‘ A Nicht wi’ Burns,” calls him the pcet 
of the uncritical, and other injurious terms, and doubts 
whether any night could be passed under more unpleasant 
circumstances. 


He is mistaken. A night with Bronchitis, of which 
many of us have lately had experience, is much worse. 
The two are not, of course, similar, yet have something in 
common in the way of melody. Toa nervous person this 
continuity of sound is the worst point of bronchitis. You 
hear something whistling and moaning, and cannot at first 
detect its whereabouts: it’s you. You may lie on a high 
pillow or a low one; but after, at most, a minute of silence 
you break out again with music. What is strange, 
and seems to strike at the root of the scheme of 
creation, is that though you may be quite deaf to all 
external sounds, you cannot escape from these, of which, 
like the codfish, you are its parent. If you allow yourself 
a little irritation to the extent of ‘‘ Dear me!” you are 
instantly threatened with suffocation. Some unseen indi- 
vidual clutches you by the throat and dares you to repeat 
that observation. The doctor calls him Spasm. I have had 
a fine old time with many disorders. For extreme agony, 
there are few things to beat rheumatic fever. As regards 
intolerable discomfort, there is nothing to vie with 
eczema, especially if you have lost your temper with 
it (once is enough); but for helpless, hopeless misery, 
with a struggle for life every five minutes—a night with 
Bronchitis ! 


A curious corroboration of an assertion made in a 
recent Note that the cruelties of theologians have little 
or nothing to do with their creeds has been given by 
the Voce della Veritd, the organ of the Jesuits at Rome. 
Everyone who has travelled in Italy bears witness ‘‘to the 
horrible ill-treatment of animals, so bad, indeed, that it 
has rendered residence there painful to tender-hearted 
people,” and has caused attempts to induce the Govern- 
ment to check it—made, however, mainly by foreigners. 
This Jesuit journal denounces such sentimental principles, 
and since there is no particular dogma in favour of tho 
poor animals, they do not see why their ill-treatment 
should be forbidden. The same logic would encourage 
garotters or the Stock Exchange. As a writer in the 
Spectator, commenting on this matter, points out, however, 
this inclination to cruelty is a question in Italy of race 
rather than creed. In the English race it has never been 
cured, and when cruelties have been committed, whether 
by theologians or others, they were the result of character. 


* This little article, which reaches us through Mr. Payn'c 
executors, will have a pathetic interest to his admirers. 




















OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN., 

-The expected battle, probably decisive, between Sir Herbert 
Kitchener's army of British and Egyptian troops and that 
of the Mahdist Khalifa, composed of the Dervish fanatics 
und some part of the native tribes around the confluence of 
the two branches of the Nile, took place on Good Friday, 
resulting in the speedy utter defeat of the enemy, whose 
position was captured by a rapid assault, 3000 of them 
killed, more wounded, and 4000 taken prisoners, while the 
remainder were dispersed and pursued in a desperate flight. 
Mahmoud, their commander-in-chief, is among the captives; 
Osman Jhgna, who was second in command, got away up 
the rive: Atbara, on the banks of which, near El Hilgi, 
«bout thirty miles from the junction of that river with the 
Nile above Berber, this action was fought, Nine British 
officers and non-commissioned officers and about twenty 
British soldiers were killed, and eighty-eight wounded ; the 
,Egyptian and Soudanese native regiments of the Khedive's 
army had fifty-one soldiers killed and 319 wounded. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener’s army had marched from 
Umbadia in the evening before, had bivouacked till very 
early in the morning, and then slowly advanced, coming 
before dawn to the enemy’s position, which had been 
reconnoitred by General Hunter some days previously. 
Soon after six o'clock, Colonel Long, with twenty-four 
artillery guns and twelve Maxims, opened fire on the 
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position, which was in a thick wood, and was fortified 
with several concentric ranges of rifle-pits, with zarebas 
or hedge enclosures, and a stockade in the centre sur- 
rounded by an entrenchment. After about one hour, the 
attuck was inade by General Gatacre’s British Brigade, 
the Cameron Highlanders in front, the Seaforth High- 
landers, with the Lincolnshire and Warwickshire Regi- 
ments in the second line, with General Macdonald’s and 
General Maxwell's Brigades of the Soudanese regiments, 
supported by General Lewis's Brigade. There was no 
~~ in the advance; all the defences were quickly taken 
xy assault. It is said that eleven of the leading Emirs 
are slain. Ten guns were captured in the enemy's camp. 

After sending the wounded men to the nearest hospital 
stations, and resting the troops till evening, the Sirdar 
tuurched his army back to Umbadia, and they have since 
returned to occupy their former posts on the Nile and the 
Atbara, covering Berber. This victory seems likely to 
ensure the overthrow of the Khalifa and the recovery of 
Khartoum when the condition of the river permits a further 
alyance. The German Emperor has sent : message of 
congratulation to the British Ambassador at Berlin. 

Captain Beauchamp Colclough Urquhart, who was 
kiiled in the action, was born in 1860 and entered the 
Cameron Highlanders in 1880. Two years later he took 
part in the Egyptian Campaign. He had also been aide- 
ile-camp to Lord Aberdeen in Canada, his father’s estates, 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, being contiguous to Lord 
Aberdeen’s property. Captain Urquhart came of a very 
old Scottish family, the most distinguished member of 
whom was the celebrated Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
marty. who traced his origin back to Adam in direct line, 
and who translated Rabelais into English. Sir Thomas 
lied of a fit of laughter on hearing of the restoration of 
Charles LI. 
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Captain Findlay, of the Camerons, who also lost his 
life, was almost the tallest man in the British Army, 
standing 6ft. 6in. in his stockings. It was only in 
September last that he married, and his young wife 
has had to have the news of his death broken to her as 
gently as possible. 

Second-Lieutenant P. A. Gore, of the Seaforth High- 
landers, who also lost his life in this action, was a young 
officer whose promising career has been cut short at its 
very outset, for he joined his regiment only a year ago. 

Colonel J. E. Verner, of the Lincolns, one of the officers 
wounded in the action, took part in Sir Donald Stewart's 
marches on Kandahar by Quetta and from Kandahar to 
Kabul. Captain N. C. MacLachlan, who is reported as 
wounded, but not dangerously, is another of the Seaforth 
Highlanders who took so prominent a part in the splendid 
charge. Colonel R. H. Murray, also of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, had his horse shot under him, and was 
wounded in the arm; and Captain A. C. Baillie and 
Lieutenant N. A. Thomson, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
were among the British officers wounded in the fight 
which their gullant conduct helped to turn into a notuble 
victory for the Sirdar’s force. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


The Chinese diplomatic contest has somewhat subsided, 
save for the denunciations by the Russian Press of Great 
Dritain’s lease of Wei-Hai-Wei; but the concessions to 
Trance are not yet precisely 


known, ‘The port of 
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Wu-Sung, near Shanghai, is to be opened as a treaty 
port free to all nations. There are sixteen British 
war-ships at Chefoo, and ten Japanese at Wei-Hai-Wei, 
the station now to be formally occupied by Great Britain. 
Jupan is in treaty with China for the concession of a 
port to balance the recent acquisitions of Russia, Germany, 
and Great Britain. A disturbance between Russians and 
Chinese is reported from the neighbourhood of Talien- Wan. 


INDIAN MILITARY SURGEONS. 

The officers and military assistant surgeons representing 
the junior Indian Medical Service proved themselves, 
during the recent Frontier Campaign, to be valuable 
auxiliaries of the superior Army Medical and Indian 
Medical Services. At Rawal Pindi, where they formed 
an efficient hospital base for the Tirah Force, the Staff 
gained wide popularity, and received the congratulations 
of the principal medical officer of the district on the able 
manner in which its onerous duties had been discharged. 


THE VOLUNTEER MANCEUVRES. 
The Volunteers of London and the neighbouring counties 
assembled for the Easter holiday manceuvres at Aldershot 
and Pirbright, at Canterbury, at Colchester, and some 
Artillery and Engineers at Sheerness and Chatham, arriving 
on Good Friday. Field manceuvres were performed on 
Saturday and on Easter Monday by the infantry battalions 
under command of Colonel Campbell and Sir Howard 
Vincent, on the Fox Hills and around Bisley; also by the 
Surrey Brigade, under command of Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton, near Canterbury; and in the Abbey Fields at 
Colchester by the North London Brigade, under Lord 


BATTLE OF 








Sir Charles Warren directed the 
movements of Engineers and other troops representing the 


Falmouth’s command. 


attack on Chatham, with defence by the garrison ; and the 
Artillery* practice at Sheerness was superintended by 
Colonel Chambers, Colonel Coles, and other officers. 

It is to detail-work more than to mere panoramic effect 
that our citizen soldiers now direct their holiday outings, 
and this is a new departure which can only tend to raise 
them in the esteem and confidence of people and Parlia- 
ment. At the grand autumn manceuvres on Salisbury 
Plain they will be accorded a place at the side of the senior 
branches of the service—Regulars and Militia—which will 
be a worthy recognition of the progress which the force has 
made since its first embodiment, nearly forty years ago, 


A MOTOR-CAR TOUR. 


The cyclist has not been the chief traveller through the 
home counties this Easter, for the Automobile Club con- 
ceived the happy idea of spending its holidays on a motor- 
car tour to a number of towns far enough yet not too 
far from the temporarily deserted Metropolis. The first 
rendezvous chosen was Guildford, where the arrival of the 
not yet familiar vehicles aroused considerable interest. . By 
noon on Good Friday some score of cars had mustered in 
the picturesque little Surrey town, among the travellers 
being Lord Bangor, Sir Somers Vine, Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne, and other well-known men on holiday bent. Large 
crowds of sightseers witnessed the departure of the curs m 
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their long and not too closely jointed procession towards 
Winchester, whence the journey was resumed to Chichester, 
ex route for further destinations, on the following day. 


PARLIAMENT. 

Few events in the House of Commons of recent years have 
excited so much interest as Mr. Balfour's statement of the 
Gevernment policy in the Far East. This had been 
impatiently awaited for some time, owing to the general 
discomposure caused by the “lease” of Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan to Russia. Mr. Balfour, with that lucidity 
which is one of his best Parliamentary gifts, reviewed 
the course of disintegration in the Chinese Empire. He 
admitted that the Russian action at Port Arthur had 
been opposed by the Government, and that Russia 
had - rejected the British proposal of strict neutrality 
by both Powers in the Gulf of Pechili. To counter- 
act the “lease” of Port Arthur, Great Britain had 
obtained the ‘‘lease’’ of Wei-Hai-Wei, which at present 
is in the possession of Japan, but will be evacuated on the 
payment of the Chinese indemnity. Further, the Govern- 
ment had secured guarantees from China for the retention 
of an English administrator at the head of the Imperial 
Customs, for the opening of more treaty ports. and for the 
non-alienation of the Valley of the Yangtse-Kiang to any 
other Power. Mr. Balfour confessed that the purely com- 
mercial policy of this country in the Far East—the policy 
of the “open door ”’—had been modified by events, but 
he argued that we had taken a reasonable and sufficient 
security for our predominant interests. Sir William 
Harcourt offered no opposition to the policy sketched by 
Mr. Balfour, and subsequent criticism was concerned 
chiefly with the practical question of fortifying and 
garrisoning Wei-Hai-Wei. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION: VIEWS OF THE STATIONS ACQUIRED BY GREAT BRITAIN 


From Sketches by Mr. J. S. Edwards, 
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1. Talien-Wan, leased to Russia. 2. Port Arthur, leased, with Talien-Wan, to Russia. 
8. Eastern Entrance to Wei-Hai- Wei, leased, with the Islands at the Mouth of its Harbour, to Great Britain, H.M.S, “‘Centurion”’ entering: Dockyard and Town behind the Breakwater Fort. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION: THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF KIAO-CHAU. 


Facsimile Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 
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ENTRANCE TO KIAO-CHAU BAY AS SEEN FROM CAPE EVELYN. 


The view of Kiao-Chau Bay I made from Point Evelyn to show the entrance to the By prover, Everyone who writes about Kiao-Chau speaks of it as a harbour, whereas it is forty miles from Tsingtan, where the ships are only 
able in this weather to find anchorage, and as a matter of fact no ship of any import: nt ton:rye can go closer than twelve to fifteen miles. Tsingtan is the port of Kiao-Chau, and will be so for years.’—Me.von Prior 
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CAPTAIN TROPPEL, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF KIAO-CHAU, IN HIS OFFICE IN THE CHINESE YAMEN, OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE, AT TSINGTAN, 


“ The Yamen of Tsingtan was the official residence of the Chinese General, who, although he was assured of every consideration by the Germans when they landed if he would remain, preferred to withdraw with his army. The 

building is now occupied by Captain Triippel, the present German Governor, and his staff; and the peculiar window interested me so much that I could not resist sketching the room as it 1s. The window and design are of wood, 

with a covering of paper. Captain Triippel’s position at present is not an enviable one, as he is at work from morning to night replying to telegrams and in making arrangements for the improvement of the town, and the 
safety of his men now holding the part of the Shantung Peninsuia occupied by Germany.’’—Mu.ton Prior. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

On Sunday the Queen attended the Church service in the 
private chapel of her residence, conducted by the Bishop 
of Winchester, and in the afternoon drove to La Tourette. 
Princesses Christian and Henry of Battenberg went to 
Villefranche to visit their invalid brother, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, on board H.M.S. Surprise. His 
daughter, the Crown Princess of Roumania, is there with 
him. The Marquis of Salisbury had an audience of the 
Queen on Friday. The President of the French Republic, 
M. Felix Faure, left Paris on Saturday for Nice, and would 
visit her Majesty. 


Her Majesty the Queen. on Saturday afternoon, went 
to Cannes with Princess Christian, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, the Countess Erbach, and the younger mem- 
bers of their families, to be present at the confirmation 
of the young Princess Alice of Albany, at St. George’s 
English Memorial Church, where the Queen was met by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duchess of Albany. The 
religious rite was administered by the Bishop of Win- 
chester; the Bishop of Gibraltar and the Rey. James 
Aitken, incumbent of St. George's Church, took part in 
the service. The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, with 








THE CONFIRMATION OF PRINCESS ALICE OF 


their two daughters, the Austrian Archduke and Arch- 
duchess Rainer, the Count and Countess of Caserta, and 
Prince Nicholas of Nassau were present. The Mayor of 
Cannes and the British Vice-Consul met her Majesty at 
the railway station, 


The flag-ship of the Mediterranean Squadron, H.M.S. 
Ramillies, with Admiral Sir John Hopkins, has arrived at 
Nice from Malta, 


The collieries strike in South Wales for a large advance 
of wages, ten per cent. immediately, but ultimately twenty 
ver cent. being demanded, has stopped work in over a 
Lasdved and sixty coalpits, where 100,000 men should be 
employed, besides stopping the export coal trade from the 
seaports. It is expected to continue three or four 
weeks. 


The new second-class cruiser, H.M.S. Hermes, built for 
the Admiralty by Sir William Pearce and Co, at Fairfield, 
on the Clyde, was launched on April 7; Lord Kelvin and 
the Lord Proyost of Edinburgh were present; the usual 
ceremony was performed by Lady Kelvin, 


The West African mail steamer Dahomey, belonging to 
the Elder-Dempster line of Liverpool, got on the rocks 
near Holyhead in a fog on the night of April 6, but the 
passengers, officers, and crew, with the mails and specie, 
were saved, 


A disaster took place on Saturday evening in Harwich 


ALBANY 


harbour, where a boat in which a lady and gentleman had 
gone out in the dark to see the steamers leave the port for 
Antwerp and Rotterdam was run down and sunk by the 
steamer Cambridge. They were both drowned, and one 


boatman. The same steamer had, on the preceding night, 
unfortunately run down a Dutch rowing-boat on the 


Scheldt, causing the loss of several lives. 


A Thames steam-boat, the Zi/y, was sunk near Vaux- 
hall Bridge, on Saturday, by running upon an anchor left 
in the river. The passengers got off safely. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, has replied to a letter from Mr. Theodore Napier 
written on behalf of petitioners that the name ‘‘ England ” 
or ** English ” should no longer be officially used in 
documents relating to Great Britain. Lord Balfour 
observes that if the Act of Union of 1707 provided for 
Scotland and England to be thereafter known as Great 
Britain, so did the Act of Union of 1800 provide for the 


whole realm to be named ‘‘the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” The obligation in these 


cases is equal, but the literary and grammatical diffi- 
culties, especially that of finding a suitable adjective, 
seem to be insuperable. It would not do to create a fresh 
grievance for Ireland by making the use of ‘* Britain” and 


AT ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, CANNES: THE QUEEN 


From a P.otograph supplied by Mr. Edward Mewetson, Cannes, 


‘* British” compulsory. But he will consult the Prime 
Minister about it. 

In foreign affairs the chief matter of interest has been 
the joint endeavour of all the great European Powers 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy—by their diplomatic representatives, both at Wash- 
ington and at Madrid, to conciliate the dispute between 
Spain and the United States of America, relating to the 
Cuban rebellion. 


On Thursday, April 7, at Washington, the Ambassadors, 
headed by Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, 
visited President M'Kinley at his official mansion, and pre- 
sented to him a Note, appealing to the American nation’s 
feelings of humanity and moderation, and expressing an 
earnest hope that further negotiations might lead to an 
agreement securing peace, with all necessary guarantees for 
the re-establishment of order in Cuba, 


At Madrid, on Saturday, the representatives of the 
same Powers, including Mr. Barclay, the Chargé d’ A ffuires 
for Great Britain, but headel by Count Dubsky, the 
Austrian Ambassador, had a longer interview with the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sehor Gullon, urging 
Spain to follow the advice recently given to her by 
Pope Leo XIII., and to consent to a suspension of hos- 
tilities in Cuba, The Spanish Minister replied that he 
must refer this suggestion to Sefor Sagasta, the Prime 
Minister, and to the Queen- Regent. 


Consequently, the same day, the Spanish Government 
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telegraphed to Cuba its orders that Marshal Blanco, the 
Governor, should grant a five days’ truce for negotiations, 
but the United States Government was requested to with- 
draw its naval force, and to give no moral or material sup- 
port to the insurgents. President M‘Kinley, on Monday, 
sent his anxiously expected Message to Congress. He 
does not, from the view of expediency, think it wise or 
prudent for the United States Government at the present 
time to recognise the independence of the so-called ‘* Cuban 
Republic.” When it shall hereafter appear that there is, 
within the island, a Government having the character of 
separate nationality and capable of performing its duties, 
the United States may promptly recognise ,it. But a 
forcible intervention, as an impartial neutral, to stop and 
end the barbarously cruel war between Spain and the 
Cuban insurgents, not as the ally of one party or the 
other, is fully justified. The destruction of the American 
ship Maine, with the death of 258 American sailors and 
marines, caused by a submarine mine laid in the harbour 
of Havana, has filled the heart of the American nation 
with horror. In the name of disturbed and endangered 
American interests, as well as of humanity and civilisa- 
tion, the pacification of Cuba must be _ enforced, 
The President therefore asks Congress to authorise and 
empower him to take measures accordingly, using the 





THE CHURCH AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


military and naval forces of the United States as may be 
necessary, while continuing the distribution of food supplies 
to the distressed Cuban population. On the other side, an 
official notification by the Spanish Government on Monday 
announces the granting of an armistice to the insurgents, 
without conditions, and declares that Cuba shall have 
Liberal institutions, with a Home Rule Parliament, while 
the Maine disaster shall be submitted to inquiry before an 
international commission. 

The Sultan of Turkey, in reply to his formal message of 
March 27, addressed to the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, has been informed by Sir Philip Currie that, 
in the opinion of the British Government, the appointment 
of Prince George of Greece to be Governor of Crete would 
not have the ill consequences apprehended by the Sultan ; 
and that the appointment of a Turk or an Ottoman subject 
would have untoward results. 

The Admirals of the naval squadrons of the different 
European Powers still remaining on the coast of Crete 
have held a Council, and have agreed that the island 
should be divided into four sections, each of which should 
be placed under the protection of one of the four Naval 
Powers, Great Britain to take charge of Candia; France, 
Russia, and Italy of the three other sections. 

Sir Alfred Milner, Governor of the Cape Colony and 
High Commissioner of the Imperial Government in South 
Africa, has been visiting Basutoland, where the principal 
native chiefs have received him with hearty demonstrations 
of loyalty. 












PERSONAL. 


The death of the Marquis of Exeter, which occurred 
on April 10, removes from the house of Cecil the head of 











its senior line. The Exeter branch has never been cele- 
brated, and this lack of power might be attributed to its 
origin on the female side. William Cecil, the Lord High 
Treasurer, was twice married. Greatly to the disgust of 
his family, he took to wife Miss Cheke, the daughter of 
a Cambridge College beadle. Her brother, the famous 
Greek scholar, became the tutor of Edward VI. and was 
knighted. Having given birth to a son, she died, and 
Cecil was left free to wed a woman of his own caste. 
This was Mildred Cooke, one of the most learned women 
of her time, whose sister became the mother of Lord 
Bacon. Her own son, Robert Cecil, inherited in full 


measure the Cecil and the Cocke brains, and rose to the 
highest honours of statesmanship ; while his half-brother 
But the two 


remained to the last but a stolid squire. 
each received a peer- 
age, the elder being 
created Earl of 
Exeter and the 
younger Earl of 
Salisbury. Itis rather 
curious that these 
honours were con- 
ferred on the same 
day (May 4, 1605), 
the Salisbury peer- 
age being the 
younger by only a 
few hours. The tenth 
Earl of Exeter, who 
was raised to a Mar- 
quisate, immortalised 
himself by marrying 
Sally Hoggins, the 
daughter of a Salop 
labourer. Tennyson 
idealised the story in 
the ‘‘ Lord of Burgh- 


ley,” but in plain ; 
prose, so far from é Lo ee Prete Fol. 
ing a beautiful HE LATE Rey. Sauvewt Davipsoy, D.D., LL.D. 


landscape - painter, 
the bridegroom was 
« man of forty who 
had divorced his first 
wife, and he ended 
his career by marry- 
ing a divorcée. The 
house of Exeter was 
carried on by the son 
of Sally Hoggins, 
who was the great- 
grandmother of the 
late peer. The new 
Marquis is only two- 
and-twenty. 


A distinguished 


soldier, who early: 
in his career was 
also an explorer of 
notable intrepidity, 


has passed away in 
the person of General 
Sir Henry James 
Warre, who died in 
London on April 3. 
A son of the late 
Lieutenant - General 
Sir William Warre, 
he was born at the 
Cape of Good Hope 
in 1819, and entered 
the Army in _ the 
year of the Queen’s 
accession. A staff 
appointment in 
Canada led to his 
official investigation 
of the river route 
from Montreal to Red 
River Settlement, a 
duty in the course 
of which he traversed 
some two thousand 
three hundred miles 
by canoe. In com- 
pany with Lieutenant 
‘avasour, he subse- 
quently rode through 
the Rockies, then 
but little known even 
to the adventurous. 
Heservedthroughout 
the Crimea, taking part in the siege of Sebastopol as 
commanding officer of the 57th Regiment. In the Indian 
Mutiny his name was again to the fore, and in the Maori 
War of 1861-66 he won further distinction while in com- 
mand ,of the troops in the Taranaki district. For his 
conspicuous services during the New Zealand Campaign 
he received not only the medal but also the special pension. 
Just twenty years ago he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay Army, and in the Afghan War went 
to the support of Sir Donald Stewart, and by holding the 
line of march from the Indus to Kandahar, enabled him to 
relieve Kabul. 


Tur tate Masorn-Generat G. F. 


The name of another distinguished officer, Major- 
General Thomas Clerk, late of the Madras Staff Corps, 
has been added to the death-roll. Major-General Clerk 
was born in 1820, a year later than General Sir Henry 
Warre, but entered the Army in the same year as that 
fellow-soldier, whose death has fallen so nearly to his 
own in date. Major-General Clerk saw active service as 
a Lieutenant with the Karnal Field Force in 1839, and five 
years later took- part in the operations on the Helmund, - 
including the relief of Fort Ghirishk. By gallant conduct 
in later campaigns he won the various promotions which 











Tur tate Gryerat Sin Henry J. Wanre, K.C B. 
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ended with the rank of Major-General in 1875, when he 
retired from active service. 

Major-General George Frederick Gildea, C.B., died 
on April 2 at Tullichewan Castle, _Dumbartonshire, 
the residence of Mr. J. Campbell, his father-in-law. 
eldest son of Provost Gildea, and the brother of Colonel 
James Gildea, C.B., he was born in 1831 ; entered the Army 
in 1848; and, later, served in the Crimean War. 
War saw him in command of a flying column in various 
engagements, after which he was promoted to be Colonel 
and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. In 1885 he served in the 
Sondan Campaign, and a year later retired as Major- 
General. He was Chairman of the Western Club in 
Glasgow, was a J.P. for Dumbartonshire, and will long be 
honourably remembered for his exertions on behalf of the 
welfare of dischurged soldiers, 


The name of Muklis Ali Khan, Subadar-Major of the 
14th Madras Infantry, who recently died at the early age 


Photo Chancellor, Dublin, 
Captain N.C. Macracuiay, 
Wounded in the Atbara Fight. 


Photo Russell, 





Photo Ball, 
Tre cate Masor-Generat Tuomas CLerk. 


Rall, 


of thirty-nine, is familiar to most of the people in Southern 
India. His father, Assad Hussain Khan, was a Carnatic 
stipendiary, and he thus came of the stock of an ancient 
and historic house known as Ahlé Navayat of the Mehkery 
branch, one of the most noble families in the country. His 
ancestors originally came from Arabia. He himself was 
a great-grandson of Nawab Sadatullah Khan, former 
sovereign of the Carnatic. After receiving his early 
education under English missionary tutors, he was given 
a commission in the Madras Army twelve years ago, along 
with Mr. Desa Raj Urs, now a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Mysore Army, and son-in-law of the late Maharajah of 
Mysore. Muklis Ali Khan was the first Mohammedan to 
be thus honoured, and, in fact, he is thc only Mohammedan 
in Southern India who has received a commission in con- 
sideration of his birth since the passing of the Act of 1877 
empowering the local Government to enlist sons of noblemen 
as officers in the army, as Lieutenant-Colonel Desa Raj 
was the first among the Hindus. He soon rose to the 
rank of Subadar-Major, and for his services in the last 
Burmese Campaign was rewarded with the medal. His 
life is remarkable. not so much for any grand military 
achievement as for its moral worth. He was distinguished 
for his charity and for other good qualities. As a president 


The 


The Boer 








Tur crate Mr. Hamar Atrrep Bass, M.P. 


of the Army Temperance Association he did much to check 
the evil practice of drinking among Sepoys. His frank 
disposition and kindly nature endeared him to his officers, 
and made him popular among the Sepoys. 


The sudden death of Mr. Hamar Alfred Bass, the 
popular member for West Staffordshire, has occasioned a 
very genuine and widespread regret alike in the political 
world and in sporting circles. Mr. Bass, who has fallen 
a victim to a complex form of rheumatism at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-six, was the second son of 
the late Mr. Michael Bass, and the brother of Lord 
Burton. Just twenty years ago he entered Parlia- 
mentary life as member for Tamworth, a seat which 
he held until 1885. From that year down to the 


time of his death Mr. Bass represented West Stafford- 
shire in the House of Commons in the Liberal-Unionist 
interest. 
man were strong within him. 


Throughout his life the instincts of the sports- 
It was but recently that he 


withdrew from the 
Mastership of the 
Meynell Hunt, after 
holding that office 
for close upon twelve 
years; and of the 
horses which hailed 


from his stables one, 
atleast, Love Wisely, 
is well remembered 
as winner of the 
Ascot Gold Cup two 
years back. 

The Rey. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D.,, 
LL.D. whose 
services to Biblical 
criticism have been 
long and meritorious, 
died in London at 
the age of ninety- 
one. Born near 
Ballymena, Ireland, 
he was appointed to 
the Chair of Biblical 
criticism at the Royal 


ho o Russell, 


Tue cate Marguis or Exerer. 


College, Belfast, 
when he was only 


twenty - eight. 
Wavering from 
Presbyterianism 
towards Congre- 
gationalism, he left 
Ireland for Lanca- 
shire, and continued 
his expositions of 
Scripture at the Inde- 
pendent College at 
Manchester. That 
was more than fifty 
years ago, and his 
views again widen- 
ing, he resigned his 


Chair and came to 
London, where he 
pursued his career 


of authorship, and 
where he sat on the 
Old. Testament 
Revision Committee. 
His principal works 
were ‘An _ Intro- 
duction to the New 
Testament,” the 
** Canon of the Bible,” 
and ** The Doctrine 
of Last Things” 
besides several 
translations, 


Photo Russell, 


The second trial 
of M. Zola is fixed 
for May 23, and it 
will probably be 
conducted at Ver- 
sailles. This searcely 
promises well for 
public order, as Ver- 
sailles has a garrison, 
and the military 
element is likely to 
make itself obtrusive. 
M. Zola has received 
unexpected support 
in the shape of 
remarkable evidence 
from the military 
attaché at the Italian 
Embassy in Taris, 
and from Colonel Schwartzkoppen, formerly the German 
military attaché in the capital. Both these officers 


, 


know Major Esterhazy well, and their testimony gives 


Photo Del Tufo, Madras, 
Tor Late Supapar-Masorn Mukuis Aur Keay. 


the ugliest complexion to the part he has’ played 
in this extraordinary case. He is accused, amongst 


other things, of having threatened Colonel Schwaitz- 
fe ea life because the attaché refused to swear to 
Madame Dreyfus that her husband was guilty. How 
this evidence is to be given before the Court is not 
clear, for it is improbable that foreign witnesses will 
be admitted. 


It is reported in Paris that Prince Henri of Orleans, 
who publicly embraced Major Esterhazy after the recent 
trial, is about to take that officer with him to Abvssinia. 
There are obvious reasons why Esterhazy may find it con- 
venient to seek another atmosphere. Meanwhile, it will 
be noted with interest that M. Rochefort, who has 
been demanding severe penalties on all who “ insult” 
the army, is daily denouncing General Billot as a 
“traitor.” M. Zola has never gone so far as that, 
and yet it is proposed to strike him off the Legion 
of Honour, and every effort will be made to send him 
to prison. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION.— THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF KIAO-CHAU: SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN THE YAMEN, OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE, TSINGTAN. 
Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 


The Governor walked about and chatted with his officers, and with 


“On Sunday the band of one of the ships plays in the Yamen, and I was much interested in watching the Chinese enjoying music quite foreign to them 
the head Chinese men of the place.",—Mer.ton Prior. 
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OFFICERS AND MILITARY ASSISTANT SURGEONS WHO SERVED IN THE NO. 1 BRITISH GENERAL HOSPITAL DURING THE RECENT INDIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGN, 


From a Photograph supplied by Mr. J. R. Rodericks, 
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‘I must ’ave misunderstood you,” said) Mr. Price weakly. 

** You're good at that.” 

‘*Shall we ave just one kiss before we part?” asked Mr. Price. 

‘**No,” said Miss Martin decidedly. ‘* We won't. And what’s 
more, Joseph Price, understand this : that you're behaving like a 
low, mean person, and you’re—-you’re no gentleman.” 

‘* Steady !”’ protested Mr. Price. 

**You’re a weak, empty ’eaded, contemptible man, and if it 
wasn’t for me good manners I should tell you so, too.” 

**You’d better not,” recommended the young man. ‘‘ Don't 
you go and overstep the lor.” 

**The lor!” cried Alfred Martin’s sister with sudden vehemence, 
‘*do you fancy I care for the lor? If I cared for the lor, do you 
think I wouldn’t ave you up for breach?” 

** You won’t go and make yourself a laughin’ stock ?” begged 
Mr. Price earnestly. 


HE boy held the window of his bed-room slightly opcn so that he 
could hear the conversation going on at the street door below. 
Castle Street was quiet: from the Southwark Bridge Road came 

a faint tinkling of tram-bells. Decidedly the conversation to-night was 
not so amusing as usual. At times the farewell speeches of his 
grown-up sister and Mr. Joseph Price had diverted him to such an 
extent that he had been forced to hurry back to bed and have his 
laugh out under the pillow; it constituted a nightly entertainment to 
which he looked forward with appetite. His grievance had been that 
on occasions they had not spoken loudly enough: there were no grounds 
for complaint on that account this evening. 

‘*And you mean to tell me, Joseph Price,” said his sister’s voice, 
“‘that after walkin’ out with me all these months, and making me 
neglect other opportunities, you’ve got the cool impudence to look me 
in the face and tell me you want the engagement broke off!” 

‘*To a certain extent,” sail Mr. Joseph Price, in guarded apologetic 
tones, ‘‘ yes.” 

‘* Well, all I can say is——” began Alfy Martin’s grown-up sister 
with a sob in her voice. But she did not finish the sentence. 

‘*Now what is the use of: takin’ on about it?” urged Mr. Price 
awkwardly. ‘That won't make it no better. Why not take a incident 
of this kind calmly, like what I do? Fact of the matter is my mother 
and me’s been debating it over——” 

‘‘T ‘ll debate her!’’ said Miss Martin through her handker- 
chief. 

‘*__Since I got my increase in our ware’ouse, and we ’ve come to the 
conclusion —or rather she has—that I ought to kecp meself free, as it 
were, for a year or two,” 

‘‘And it’s just because of a paltry ’alf-crown a week extra in your 


” 


wages —— 

** For a year or two,” went on Mr. Joseph Price, in the manner of one 
reciting, ‘‘so that I may ’ave time to look round and not be rushed into 
materimony. before knowing where I was. Therefore I think it only fair 
to mention it, adding a hope that you will soon find a worthier young 
gentleman to keep company with, and that Providence may prosper 
you and shower ’appiness upon you and that you'll kindly let mother 
‘ave my letters back during the course of to-morrow morning.” 

The boy, listening from the garret-window on the second floor, flushed 
and looked down fiercely with an idea of throwing something on the 
head of the young man, 

**You don’t have your letters back, Mr. Price,” said his sister 
determinedly. The boy was glad to hear that she was no longer crying. 
‘Tell your mother that from me, and give her my compliments and tell 
her she’s a two-faced creature to behave like this after the caps I’ve 
made for her and the bonnets I’ve trimmed up and made fashionable 
for her.” 

“T’ll give her the general effect of your message,” said the young 
man. ‘‘And I’m glad to see you take it all in the proper light. As 
you very wisely remark, we can always be friends r Carried away by a love for his art, the large-faccd man decorated Mr. Price's face oddly before allowing 

**T never said nothing of the kind,” she interrupted indignantly, that deplorable young man to run away. 


, 














‘I don’t mean to,” said the young woman. “ But I 
tell you what! If I'd got a grown-up brother, he should 
punish you so that your precious mother wouldn't know 
you.” 

** Fortunately,” said Mr. Price, with confidence, “‘ you 
ain’t got a grown-up brother, so that ’ighly interesting 
little spar won’t come off. But, after all, we have to take 
the world as we find it. Cuan’t have everything your own 
way; the only plan is—— 

‘**Of course, you don’t care what my friends that are 
girls go and say about it all. Rare old joke they'll have 
at my expense. I shall never hear the last of it.” 

** It ll be only a nine days’ wonder with ’em.” 

‘* Ts there—is there some other lady ?” 

‘**No,” declared Mr. “Tf it’s the last word I 
I couldn’t be as fond of anyone again as I’ve 
been of you. Same time, there’s a good deal in what 
mother says about keeping meself free and un’ampered 
now that I’m getting on a bit in the world.” 

‘*I spose that mother of yours expects you to marry a 
lady of title,” snapped Miss Martin, ‘ jest because you ’re 
earning twenty-six shillings a week.” 

‘** Well,” said Mr. Price, ‘‘ you never know your luck.” 

The street door slammed. The boy, closing his window 
quietly, crept back into bed, scarlet with annoyance and 
shame. The family honour had been insulted, and he, a 
boy of eight, was unable to resent the affront. Being 
in bed, he slipped out again and measured himself 
against the picture of Napoleon at St. Helena, with 
some vague hope that his height might have suddenly 
increased. This miracle had not happened; he was still 
four feet five inches, He heard his sister come slowly 
upstairs and go into the room which she shared with her 
mother; listened to the faint talk of the two, and could 
tell presently that his mother was comforting his sister. 
Alfred Martin bent his small arm, bringing the fist sharply 
to his shoulder, and felt the place above the bend of the 
elbow, where there should have been muscle. 

He was usually a boy who had but to lay his small 
head upon the pillow, and sleep, touching his eyelids 
lightly, would close them. Now he kept sleep at bay 
while he thought over the difficulty with which he, as the 
only male representative of the family, was faced. No 
solution came that night, and it was not until the follow- 
ing afternoon at the Board School, when he was in the 
midst of a lesson on history with references to the 
feudal system, that an idea arrived. Ilaving arrived, it 
possessed him with such completeness that when presently 
geography was offered and he was given the task of 
quoting three rivers of Great Britain; he answered in an 
absent-minded way, ‘‘ Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego,” 
an answer that was held to be inaccurate and unsatis- 
factory and as such deserving of punishment. Ile took 
this stolidly. When school was over he went home and 
told his mother that he was going to see a man about 
a hoop, and his mother told him not to come bothering 
her, adding, wearily, that what with one thing and what 
with another she scarcely knew whether she stood on 
her head or her heels. Alfy Martin, seeing his sister 
bending over her work at the table, walked round the 
room, affecting to be drum-major of the Coldstream 
Guards, but his sister, swollen-eyed, did not on this occa- 
sion smile at his performance, He went out into Southwark 
Street, and crossed the bridge with something of hurry 
in his manner, rehearsing as he went a comic song. 

In the City disappointment met Alfy Martin with a 
frown that was nearly a scowl. When with one stout- 
booted little foot he pressed open the door of a restaurant 
and sang the first lines of ‘‘I’m a swagger West End 
chappie,” one of two things happened: either a waitress camo 
and said sternly, ‘* Outside, please, with that raow !” 
large City constable touched his shoulder and said with an 
affectation of courtesy that failed to deceive the boy, 
** When you’ve quite finished, my lad, don’t let me detain 
you.” It was only when in a court off Queen Street, 
Cheapside, making his last effort to earn some part of the 
shilling he desired to possess, that the luck changed. A 
wild-haired young man came down the steps of some offices 
in the court, a pen over each ear. 

‘IT say!” said the wild-haired young man. 
there with the voice! Cun't you give us a rest?” 

‘*What’s the matter with you?” asked Alfy, stopping. 

‘Well, it’s like this,” sajd’fe young man. ‘“I’vo 
got my books to finish to-night, and if I’m interrupted, I 
shall lose my last train to Pinner. Now would you mind 
obliging me very much by going away ?” 

‘*That’s all very well,” said the boy; ‘ but I want to 
earn some money.” 

‘*So do I,” replied the young man. 
you want ?” 

‘* As much as I can get.” 

‘“My case again. But supposing I were to give you 
sixponce, what would you do ?” 

‘Take it and go a bit ’igher up the street.” 

‘* Now look here!” said the young man. ‘“ Ilow much 
would you take to go right away home and leave this 
neighbourhood in peace ?” 

‘©A bob,” said the boy promptly. 

‘*Done with you!” cried the young man, producing 
the coin. ‘ IIere’s the exact sum. Don't trouble about a 
receipt,” 

‘**Much obliged,” said the boy delightedly. 


Price. 
utter, no! 


ora 


* You 


‘* TIow much do 
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**Not at all. I’m much obliged to you. It’s a 
pleasure to do business with business-like men. Good- 
bye.” 

In ten minutes’ time the boy was outside the Surrey 
Theatre at the end of Blackfriars Road, panting with 
excitement and the swift run from Southwark Bridge. 
Ife looked curiously into the faces of the men who were 
loafing about in front of the theatre; then he went to an 
adjacent public-house and glanced in at the various bars. 
teturning, he caught sight of his man. This was a large- 
faced, moody-looking individual who was strolling along, 
swearing quietly at his bull-dog, a fierce animal of about 
the same temperament as his master. 

‘‘’Ello!” said the boy. The large-faced man did not 
answer. ‘* Want a job?” 

‘*T don’t want cheek,” said the man truculently. 

‘«D’ you want,” asked the boy with persistence, ‘‘ to 
earn a shillin’?”” The man condescended to stop. ‘It 
won’t take you ten minutes,” urged the boy anxiously, 
‘‘and it ain’t ’ard work; it’s only to knock a chep down 
for me.” 

**Got the bob with you ?’ 

**T ’ave so!” 

‘* Then hand it over,” said the man sulkily, ‘‘ and we'll 


> 


9. 


asked the man. 


see what we can do.’ 

‘‘No fear!” said Alfy Martin, looking up at him. 
‘You do the job first and then you shall ’ave the 
kesh.” 

**What d’ you think of him, Sunshine?” The ugly 
dog growled. ‘That's jest what / think. It looks to me 
very odd and very suspicious, and I don't believe he ain't 
got no bloomin’ bob.” 

‘** Look!” said the boy. 
held it up. 

** Boys like you,’ 
come by ‘ole shillings honest. 
someone, 8 


” 


And backing to the lamp-post 
’ remarked the fighting-man, ‘‘ don’t 
You’ve pinched that from 
Give it ’ere! 

** When you’ve earn’t it.” 

‘* That’s the world all over,” said the man regretfully. 
‘*Tt’s all earn, earn, carn. Young an’ old; they can’t say 
nothin’ else. ’Pon me word, if it isn’t enough to make 
a man say he won’t do no more work. LDesides, when I 
was a kid of your age I should no more ’ave thought of 
*aggling with me elders > 

‘** Are you going to take the job on ? 

‘‘Tf I wasn’t jest about stony,” said the man, ‘‘I’d 
treat you with the contemp’ you deserve. It’s a blooming 
fine thing, upon my word, that a man, what in his day has 
been the eight-stun-seven chempion for South London, 
should ’ave to lower hisself to work of this kind.” 

** Yes or no?” 

‘‘Tf I had the money in my pocket now what I’ve 
flung away in backing wrong ’uns, you see what I’d say. 
If I’d had a drink since nine o'clock this morning you ’d 
’ear some language that ’d fairly make your’air curl. But 
circumstances being what they are, I’m ’alf inclined to 
trust you, my boy.” 

‘*T shall act straight.” 

‘You'd better,” said the man menacingly. 
he, Sunshine ?” 

Sunshine gave a vicious bark and appeared to restrain 
himself from flying at the trembling, excited boy only 
by exercise of great self-control. The man lowered his 
voice andasked for further particulars ; when these had been 
given he fixed his tweed cap more securely, closed his huge 
fists and aimed one or two blows at the air. Then he said 
with a melodramatic air, ‘‘ Lead on, Mecduff!” and the 
boy conducted him quickly through a street leading towards 
the railway-arches. 

‘*Tt’s just his time now,” whispered the boy as the 
clock struck the hour. ‘‘ Two minutes and the bahnder ‘Il 
be here on his way home. Give it him ’ard, won't 
you ?” 

‘*You leave that to me, my lad,” said the large-faced 
man cheerfully and confidently, ‘ I’ll’arf murder him.” 

‘** But don’t go and overdo it.” 

‘*The ‘uppy mejum ’s always my motto,” explained the 
man. ‘Sunshine, look after this kiddie. If he tempts to 
run off whilst I’m busy, fix him. D’year?” 

The bull-dog signified that he understood. 

**’Ere he comes!” cried the boy suddenly. 

‘Stan’ back in the shadder,” commanded the man. 

Mr. Joseph Price was coming along under the railway- 
arch with a troubled, doubtful air, as one whose mind was 
not entirely free from care. Apparently he found little 
joy in encountering an evening into which the agreeable 





” 


*Adn’t 


presence of Alfy’s grown-up sister did not enter; he 
sighed noisily as “ie passed the large-faced man. From 


the protecting shadow Alfred coughed. 

‘* You'll pardon me,” said the large-faced man with 
aggressive politeness. ‘‘ Name of Price, I believe: 
Mr. Joseph Price.” 

‘* That ’s me,” said Mr. Price. 

‘* Thought so,” remarked the man acutely. ‘’Ang me 
if the moment you came in sight something didn’t tell me 
‘That.’s the awkward young slab whose face you 've got to 
punch !’” 

** Punch ?” echoed Mr. Price apprehensively. 

‘*Yus,” replied the man. ‘‘ Punch! P—u- 
punch.” 

‘* Whatever for?” asked Mr. Price wonderingly. 
**A fair question,” acknowledged the other, with a 


n—s—h, 





judicial manner. ‘I bilieve you're acquainted, or 
rawther ‘ave been acquainted, with a lady called Miss 
Martin?” 

‘‘We’ve certain’y been friends,” said Mr. Price care- 
fully. ‘*‘ What I mean to say is we’ve always been ’. il- 
fellow-well-met with each other.” 

‘*And you’ve behaved rather badly to her, I under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘There ’s been a bit of a tiff,” said the younger man 
uneasily. ‘* You know the old saying: ‘ When ’——” 

‘* Never you mind the old saying. You just listen to 
me for a bit.” 

‘**T don’t want to be late home.” 

“You'll be in five minutes,” said the man 
reassuringly—‘‘ what there is left of you. 1 believe I’m 
right in stating that you led Miss Marfield to believe that 


’ 


"ome 


you ’d——’ 

‘** Miss Martin.” 

‘**T said Martin!” shouted the man fiercely. ‘* Don't 
you come any of your City tricks with me, my man! 1 
know what 1’m talking about! I’m no fool of a gel, 
mind you! I’ma man, with a man’s head on him and a 
man’s fist, and don’t you forget it!” 

** Well,” said Mr. Price, ‘‘now if you don’t mind 
excusin’ me, I "ll be off.” 

‘** No you don't!” declared the other man. 
my fine feller, you’re not going like that!” 

‘** low am I going then ?” 

‘You wait and see,” said the man mysteriously. 
“When you do get ’ome, ’ave a look at yourself in the 
glass, and see what you think of that noble physog of 
yours. It’ll be a picture when I've done with it.” 

“You know better than lay a finger on me,” said 
young Mr. Price nervously. ‘* You don’t want to appear 
at South’ark Police-Court to-morrow morning, I lay!” 

‘*No,” said the man. He took Mr. Price's shoulder 
with his immense hand and whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ No 
more do you.” 

‘Tell you what!” said Mr. Price, struck with a joyful 
idea. ‘‘Come and ’ave a glass of gingerade at a sweet- 
stuff shop, and say no more about it ?” 

‘* Gingerade !”” echoed the man despairingly. ‘‘ Ginger- 
ale! Me! gingerade!” Te turned sharply on Mr. 
Price. ‘Look ’ere!” he said. ‘* You don't deny you’ye 
treated the young woman badly?” 

** Depends what you call badly,’ 


‘* Oh, no, 


’ 


’ 


replied the quaking 


young man. He essayed an attitude of decisicn. ‘ Any- 
way, I don’t see what it’s got to do with you.” 

‘*TIo!” said the large-faced man satirically. ‘ You 
don’t see what it’s got to do with me, don’t you? I seep- 


pose, then, I’m not her distant rel'tive come back from 
abroad, and I’ve not been asked to settle this little affuir 
with you. I seeppose,” he said with sudden ferocity, ‘‘ I’m 
a liar, am I? I tell you what, my tine feller! Anyone 
that calls me a liar has to prove it. Nah then, up with 
yer dooks.” 

Mr. Price, putting his fists up with vague reminiscence 
of pictures of prize-fighters in the cheap weekly papers, 
found himself promptly struck to the ground. Getting up 
he said rather mistakenly, ‘‘ You do it again, that’s all,” 
and the large-faced man obligingly complied; and when 
Mr. Price rose once more, and tried confusedly to find his 
handkerchief, he was sent staggering against the wall 
where Alfy stood. The boy started, and Sunshine 
gave a warning growl, meaning to say, ‘‘Ah, would 
you?” The boy coughed as signal for closing the 
incident, but the large-faced man disregarded this, and 
carried away by a love for his art, decorated Mr. Trice’s 
face oddly before allowing that deplorable young man to 
run away. 

‘* Satisfactory ?” asked the large-faced man, looking at 
his knuckles. 

‘* Quite,” replied the boy. ‘‘’Ere’s the bob.” 

The man spat on the coin for luck, and called to the dog. 

** Any time, kiddie,” he said, ** that you want a job of 
the kind done, you’ll nearly always find me round about 
the Obelisk.” 

**T’ll make a note of it,” said the small boy. 

‘« And when you’ve growed up a bit, best thing you can 
do is to come to me and let me show you how to hold your 
fistes. It may come in useful or it may not come in 
useful, but it’s pretty certain not to do you no ’arm.” 

‘‘You may take your oath,” said the small boy, 
starting off, ‘‘ that when I can punch for meself I shan't 
go getting other people to punch for me. So long!” 

He walked home to Castle Street quietly, because le 
desired to enjoy fully the glow of righteousness that 
success had brought to him. So far as he had been able 
to act, the affront to the family was now avenged. Ile 
marched along with his most important air, hands in his 
knickerbocker pockets, chest well out. Now perhaps his 
people would resognise what a valuable man he was; now, 
surely, they would cease to treat him as though he were 
still a mere lad. Women were all very well, but it was 
well that there should be a man near to them in order to 
guard and resent interference. 

‘** Mother in ’”’ he asked. 

‘*No, Elfy,” said his sister, looking up from her work. 
‘*She’s gone up to the Borough to do some shopping. 
Get your boots off and slip up to bed, there ’s a dear.” 

**Don’t you go dearing me,” protested the boy mag- 


nificently. ‘‘I’ve got some news for you—good news!” 











‘**T don’t think there are any good news in the world 
for me, Elfy.” 

**Cheer up,’ 
to-day ?” 

‘*No,” she said flushing. ‘‘1 shan’t see him never 
any more. Not to speak to, at any rate.” 

‘*T should like you to ketch sight of him this evening, 
if it could be managed,” remarked the boy with great 
‘‘T reckon his face is a picture,” 
said his sister, rising agitatedly, 


> said Alfred. ‘‘Seen that chap Price 


good-humour. 
**TDon’t tell me,” 

‘‘ don't tell me, Elfy, that anything ’s ’appened to him.” 
‘*He’s been in the wars,” said the boy gleefully. 
‘* But—but he’s not hurt?” 
“Tf he 

’urt, I 

know 


nin t 
don’t 
what 
call ’urt.” 

IIe told the 
story of the 
punishment 
the 
arch, 


you'd 


under 
railway 
exaggerating 
the 
report seemed 


where 


to require that 
treatment. IIe 
described the 
fight with un- 
concealed 
delight; here 
ani there it 
was not quite 
gain 


some 


easy to 
whether 
of the 
had 
struck by him- 
self or by the 
boxing man 
whose services 
he had 
gaged ; an imi- 
tution of the 
manner in 
which Mr. 
Price had 
limped off after 
punishment 
made him 
smnile, despite 
his anxiety to 
appear mature 
and important. 
llis sister lis- 
tened, her hand 
at her white 
throat, her 
breath coming 
quickly and 
irregularly. 

** But who 
dared to tell 
this man to go 
and knock 
poor J oseph 
about, Elfy ?” 

“Since you 


blows 
been 


en- 


ask the ques- 
said the 
boy oracu- 
larly,‘‘ it was 


” 


me, 

ae a 
Elfy ?” 

** Me,” re- 
peated the boy. 

His | sister 
looked at 
him. 

‘‘Me!” he 
repeated ex- 
ultantly. ‘J 
thought of it, 
I went and ~- 
earnt the money, J found the man to do the job, 
I stood by and Watched him do it, J paid him kesh for 
the transaction.” 

** Elfy, how could you ?” 

“Tt’ll learn him,” said the boy caustically, ‘that he 
can’t go toddling about in this world doing jest as he jolly 
well pleases without ‘aving to suffer for it. It ‘ll learn 
him to think twice another time ‘fore he says ‘arsh 
things to a young gel like what he did to you 
last night. When he looks at his black eye and his 
Why, what's the matter? What you erying 
for now ?” 

‘Oh, you wicked, wicked boy!” 


tion,” 


, 


* Don't tell me,’ 


nose 


“T shall 


she cried. 
never forgive you!” 
‘Never forgive me?” he echoed amazedly. 
what ‘ave I done wrong now?’ 
* Can't you see?” she said tearfully. 


“Why, 


THE 


said his sister, rising agitatedly, ‘don't tell me, Elfy, 
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‘*’Ang me if I can,” declared the boy. ‘I've had him 
punched about as though he was a try-your-strength 
machine. What more could I do?” 

‘*Tt isn’t more you should have done,” 
‘It’s less. If Joseph’s appearance is spoiled, I shall feel 
that I’m to blame.” 

‘** You actually talk like this after he’s been and given 
you the chuck °” 

‘*You don’t understand, Elfy. 
chap, and 

‘If I don’t 
‘*p’raps you'll be so good as to give me a chance of 
unnerstanding.” 


she wailed. 


You're only a little 


unnerstand,” said the boy laboriously, 


“Can't you see, you bad boy!” she cried, ‘‘ that I—I 
love him all the same.” 

She went to the small square of looking-glass on the 
wall above the fireplace, and rubbed at her eyes with her 
handkerchief. 

‘‘ Well,” said the boy, undoing his bootlaces gloomily, 
“T thought I knew some’ing about women. I find I’ve 
gut a lot to learn yet.” 

Ie ate his supper with a fierce reserve, and giving his 
sister a curt ‘* Good night!” he went up the stairs. Indig- 
nation was fighting with amazement tumultuously in his 
little brain, and he sat on the bed, looking at the picture of 
Napoleon at St. Ifelena, and trying to reason out clearly the 
strange turn that events had taken. Ile felt bitterly disap- 
pointed. Presently h's mother returned from her shopping, 
and immediately after this he heard a timid knock at the 
front door below. LHe opened his window quietly and listened. 


that anything's ‘appened to him.”’ 
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‘* Good evening, Mrs. Martin,” said the voice of Joseph 


‘*Can I see your daughter for ‘alf a second 2” 


** What's 


Price. 

‘* Tl ask,” said Alfred’s mother distantly. 
‘appened to your face ?” 

‘Slight accident,” replied Mr. Price with dejection. 
‘Slippol on a bit of orange-peel, and——” 

“Joseph !”’ cried the voice of Alfred'ssister, ‘‘isthat you?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Price doubtfully, ‘‘ I s‘pose Id better 
answer ‘ yes’ to that question.” 

‘* Mother,” commanded the young woman, “ go inside, 
Juseph!’’ The boy had to 
words. 


or else you'll catch cold. 


listen intently now in miss 


order not to 
“ Why have you called ? 


What a sight your face is! 

Sight as I 

may be,” said 

Mr. Price 

stolidly, ‘‘ and 

doubtless am, I 

have called to 

ask you, in fact 

from 

permis- 

sion to with- 

draw certain 

remarks that I 

let stip last 

evening in the 

eat of the 

moment when 

I wasn’t think- 
ing.” 

‘* You cer- 

tainly seemed 


to crave 
you, 


strangein your 
manner.” 

“On 
way ‘ome this 
evening,” went 
on Mr. Price, 
**T had a little 
upset, and 
when I got in- 
doors mother 
declared I'd 


been drinking. 


me 


One word led to 
another, and at 
last I up and 
told her that I 
was miserable 
without 
you-——” 

“Go 
dear!” 

‘** Miserable 
without you, 
and that my 
parting from 
you on her 
advice had led 
to nothing but 
meiancholy 
and 
annoyance and 
what 
Therefore I've 
called here to- 


on, 


personal 


not. 


night to apolo- 
gise for what 
I said on her 
suggestion ; to 
ast you to let 
bygones be 
and 
to offer you— 
if you'llexcuse 
the expres- 
sion—my ‘and 
and ‘eart, and 
to find out 
what date 'd be 
most——”’ 

**S" pose you 
come in, 
Joseph,” said 
Alfy’s sister 
softly, ‘‘and talk it over with my mother.” The boy 
closed the window and looked at himself for some time 
Then he crossed the room and knelt 


bygones, 


in the looking-glass. 
down at the’ chair and prayed, uncoing his braces at the 
same time so that minutes might not be wasted. 

“Lord,” said Alfy, *‘ wilt Thou ‘ave the kindness to 
make me grow strong and tall and with plenty to say for 
meself, and wilt Thou do this as soon as Thou can find 
time, so’s to save me expense and waste of money that 
might be used in other ways—say, for a cricket-bat. 
Believe me, Lord, Thy obedient servant, A. Martin.” 

He rose. He was half-way into his blue flannel bed- 
gown when an important idea occurred to him, and he 
knelt down again quickly. 

‘‘Should ’avye mentioned,” he whispered, ‘ Elfred 
Martin, of fifty-three Cawstle Street, jest over Surrey sida 
of South’ark Bridge.” 

THE END. 
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The more recent developments of the present crisis in the 
T'ur East are recorded on another page, but we here give 
Illustrations of a number of Chinese subjects, which are 
rendered interesting by the international importance of the 
present scramble for Chinese ports. Wei-Hai-Wei, the 
naval stronghold on the Shangtung promontory, which 
hus been leased to Great Britain by the Chinese Govern- 
nent, has in the past been considered one of China’s two 
most valuable naval stations; the other being Russia's 
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THE CHINESE IMPERIAL CUANCERY AND 


Fiom Uhotographs by Mr, Thomas Chi'd 


formed by a natural semicircle, is guarded by two 
islands, Tiu-Kung-Tau and Jih. The latter is a mere 
fortress, but the former, which has a girth of more than 
five miles, affords a very strong protection to the harbour 
of Wei-Hai-Wei, and that it is capable of being held 
against a large attacking force was proved in 1895, when 
Admiral Ting made his last stand against the Japanese 
forces at Wei-Hai-Wei. ‘The name of Port Arthur, 
Russia’s newly acquired nayal station, is now sufficiently 
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S T 


IN THE COURTYARD, 


PORING, 


OFFICE, 


good water, and the shallowness of parts of the basin 
(the latter defect has probably been obviated recently), it 
may be considered the model of a natural roadstead. It was 
selected by the Chinese Government as its chief military 
port, and the hills are crowned with forts (some years ago 
these were thirteen in number) armed with Krupp guns 
of heavy calibre. Six thousand infantry and one thousand 
artillery soldiers formed its garrison. The hills crowned 
by the forts are not fortified on their lower slopes, whero 




















CHINESE TEMILE AT CHEFOO, WHERE LI-HUNG-CHANG SIGNED 


TUE LAST BRITISH TREATY. 


newly acquired base of operations, Port Arthur. These 
two ports practically divide the command of the Gulf of 
l’echili, hence the importance—but little inferior to 
ltussia’s late advantage—of the station now formally 
leased to Great Britain by the Tsung-li- Yamen, or Chinese 
Jimperial Chancery and Foreign Office, whose headquarters 
at Peking are here reproduced from photographs. Wei- 
ILai- Wei is situated on a bay which has a total coast-line 
vf about twenty r:iles, The entrance to the harbour, 


Wee, 


VePPER DECK GUN OF H.M.S. “ ZOLUS”’ WHILE CRUISING OFF WEI-HAI-WLI 


IN THE WINTER OF 1895, 


familiar, but very few particulars concerning the 
natural characteristics of the place are to be gained 
from English gazetteers. A Trench authority, how- 
ever, supplies some facts concerning this fine natural 
harbour of interest at the present time. The harbour isa 
large inlet of oval form, with a narrow entrance between two 
promontories, one of which is some four hundred feet high, 
and it is not closed by ice during the winter. In spite of 
some drawbacks, such as a want of a copious supply of 


BRITIFH OFFICERS 


IrARADE-GROUND OF THE FORT ON 


VIEWING A DISMOUNTED GUN AFTER TIE ACTION 


AT WEI-HAI-WEI IN 1895. 


barracks, stores, magazines, etc., are clustered together. 
In 1889 the large docks had been nearly completed at an 
enormous expense. Electric lighting had been introduced, 
aud the big lighthouse painted in horizontal stripes of 
black and white lit up the sea in a manner to prevent 
the surprises of a night attack. Port Arthur has been the 
chief coaling-place of the Chinese navy, and three years 
ago some 4009 tons of coul was the stock kept here by the 
Chinese authorities. 


a 


ITAN ISLAND, AFTOR ADUIIRAL TING'S 


LAST STAND AGAINST THE JAPANESE IN 1896, 


From Photographs by Mr. James Fuller, RN. 
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Mr. W. L. Wyllie is a past master in the art of painting 
shipping and river scenery, and he fairly earned his 
Associateship by careful work. Whether his reputation 
will gain or suffer by his exhibition of studies of ‘* Fain 
and Foul Weather,” now on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery, is a matter of doubt. Mr. Wyllie’s touch is always 
delicate, and his eye is excellently trained to observe the 
ever-varying phases of coast scenery and atmosphere. But 
on our ccasts, especially in the south, where Mr. Wyllie’s 
floating studio seoms to linger, the prevailing tone of the 
sky is somewhat monotonous, in summer as in winter, 
and consequently the 
danger is that seventy 
or eighty truthful 


attempts to reproduce the French artist’s work. According 
to his own account, as far back as 1884 Meissonier had 
painted 450 pictures, of which he supposed about one-half 
were to be found in America. As he lived for upwards of 
ten years after the exhibition of his works in 1884, it may be 
fairly presumed that up to the time of death he had painted 
at least 550 pictures. Of these, according to Mr. Walter 
Robinson, 184 have been reproduced by etching or engrav- 
ing, besides many others by woodcuts, lithographs, photo- 
gravure, of which he takes no account. At the outset of 
his career Meissonier did his own etchings, and of these 
Mr. W. Robinson catalogues eighteen in his own posses- 
sion, beginning with ‘‘ Le Violon,” a design for a visiting- 


in the lifetime of many of those to whose etchings it relates, 
it will become an authoritative work of reference for 
generations yet-unborn. Morcover, should Meissonier's 
reputation as a painter suffer decline, as we cannot but 
believe it will, his etched work will always retain a special 
interest and yalue. 


Dr. Farquharson’s appeal on the discussion of the 
Army Estimates for some guarantee for the protection of 
the National Gallery from fire; may have seemed to the 
military authorities somewhat out of place. They at least 
condescended to give no answer, although Dr. Farquharson 
had made the startling statement that only eighteen inches 
separated the priceless 
Turner pictures from 
the ‘highly inflam- 





studies may be some. 
what trying to an 
artistic reputation. In 
any case, one’s eye 


— 





rests with satisfaction 
upon such effects of 
reflected light as seen 
in the renderings of 
**Southampton Water” 
(58) and ‘* Long Reach” 
(54), and the bolder 
treatment displayed in 
the ‘‘ Barge-Race on 
the Medway” (77), in 
the sound colouring of 
the Scheldt off ‘‘ Ter 
Neuzen ” (53) and the 
heave of the water in 
the ‘‘ North Sea Trawl- 
ers” (43). What one 
regrets most in such a 
colfection ‘of works by 
one who has such a 
thorough knowledge of 
his stbject is that ‘no 
answer should be given 
to the problem—Ilas 
the sea, away from the 
influence of shore, 
sand, and mud, its own 
superficial colour, or 
only such as is reflected 
upon its surface ? In 
too many of these pic- 
tures Mr. Wyllie seems 
to shirk this question, 
or to halt between 
opposing opinions. It 
is not one capable of 
arbitrary decision, for 
it has been treated in 
different ways by ex- 
perienced painters. 
Nevertheless, it would 
have been more satis- 
factory had Mr. Wyllie 
contributed ™ his - own 
views in a- more: de- 
cided way. 


At the Dutch Gal- 
lery (Brook Street, 
Ilanover Square) Mr. 
Arthur Tomson is ex- 
hibiting about thirty 
landscapes dealing with 
English scenery in the 
spirit of the French 
Romanticists. There 
is doubtless a fine 
poetic feeling traceable 
throughout all his 
work, but it is, after 
a timo, somewhat de- 
pressing. There were 





many reasons which 
may have induced 
Corot and his asso- 
ciates to adopt the line 
by which they’ wished 
to recall their fellow 
countrymen to the beauties of nature and to the dignity of 
labour. Has Mr. Tomson any similar justification ? In such 
works, masterpieces in their way, as ‘‘ A Coming Storm,” 
‘* Harvesting’on the Downs,” and ‘An August Night,” 
we hive a saddened rendering of what is intended to be a 
scene of exquisite beauty, but, by accentuating the sombre 
side, we lose much of the charm. In ‘‘A Surrey Farm- 
house,” the blue-green ‘ Pastoral,” and the soft, light air 
of ‘A Misty Morning,” no such feeling is produced, and we 
can enjoy the scene without reservation. Mr. Tomson is 
a really noteworthy artist, and such a work as the pastel 
‘Tulips’ shows that he is not without sympathy for.colour. 


Admirers of Meissonier, and collectors of his etched and 
engraved work, will be grateful to Mr. Walter Robitison 
for his desire to make a completo catalogue of the various 





mable contents of the 
barrack canteen.”’ The 
protest, however, was 
by no means misplaced, 
for although every pre- 
caution is doubtless 
taken to reduce the 
danger to a minimum, 
there is always an 
irreducible minimum 
which, as experience 
has shown, is the cause 
of serious catastrophes. 
It is bad enough to 





have our national 
collection of pictures 
in immediate proximity 
to barracks where dis- 
cipline is_ traditional, 
and where - soldiers 
know what to do and 
what to avoid; but’ the 
dangers are increased a 
hundredfold when these 
barracks are the recep- 
tion-wards of young 
recruits, in many cases 
picked up in haphazard 
fashion, and wholly 
unaccustomed to the 
restrictions and limi- 
tations of barrack life. 
Our National Portrait 
Gallery was actually 
threatened by fire 
before the Government 
could be induced to 
place its contents under 
proper protection, and 
apparently the author- 
ities are now waiting 
for a similar warning 
to that given a short 
time ago at the bar- 
racks in Birdcage 
Walk before taking 
steps to remove -the 
present London Re- 
cruiting Dépét and the 
troops who occupy the 
other buildings behind 
the National Gallery. 


The medal of the 
toyal Ilumane Society 
for gallant conduct has 
been awarded to Mr. 
Charles Leigh Kin- 
near, fourth officer of 
Messrs. Donald Currie 
and Co.’s Cape mail- 
steamer, Dunottar 
Castle, and to George 
Karby, a ship’s cook 
of the same steamer, 
fur the coolness and 











A TRlv.--BY EDGAR BUNDY. 


From the Exhibition of the Society af Painters in Oil Colours, 


card for M. Vuillaume, the musical-instrument maker, 
and ending with the remarque for the etching of the 
picture ‘* 1807,” otherwise known as ‘* Friedland.” 


Meissonier's etchers have been at least as many as the 
letters of the alphabet, and although the names of 
Bracquemond, [lameng, Jacquet, Le Rat, Mongin, and 
Rajon are chiefly associated with the artist in the work 
of reproduction, there are many others whose etchings are 
even more keenly sought after by amateurs. Mr. Robin- 
son's catalogue—which, it should be stated, is printed for 
private circulation—describes minutely. each reproduction, 
and gives in most cases useful information, by which the 
various pictures, often bearing the same or similar tifles, 
may be distinguished. ‘The value of this little handbook 
to collectors, present and future, is obvious ; for, compiled 


bravery displayed by 
them in diving over- 
board from one of the 
ship’s boats which had 
put off to attempt the rescue of an unfortunate pas- 
senger, who, in a fit of temporary derangement, jumped 
overboard from the mail-steamer in December last. On 
reaching the place where the drowning man was sinking, 
Mr. Kinn2ar, who was in command of the boat’s crew, and 
Karby, who has on several previous occasions been instru- 
mental in saving life at sea, dived overboard without 
raiting to divest themselves of their clothing or sea-boots, 
and only with great effort succeeded in bringing the 
drowning man to the surface and regaining the boat, 
owing to the high sea which was then running. The 
personal risk incurred in this act of daring was enhanced 
by the well-known fact that the sea in that neighbourhood 
is infested by large numbers of sharks. Mr. Kinnear and 
his comrade in pluck are all the more to be applauded for 
their heroic action. 


Copyrigid Lirietly Keserved by the Artist. 
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EASTER HOLIDAY SKETCHES AT BRIGHTON, 
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1. The Band Begins to Play. 2. Duty Calls, 3. Regimental Transport (Civilian). 4. Making Soup for Midday Meal. 6. Night Quarters: Lights Out, 6. Our Quartermaster: Duty not Pleasure. 7. Rolling Capes. 
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WITH AN EASTER MARCHING DETACHMENT: THE END OF THE FRAY, 

















ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
WY THE AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Most of us are familiar with that passage of Macaulay's 
paper on *‘ Frederick the Great’ in which the famous 
essuyist depicts Maria Theresa appearing before the 
Est ites of her realm with the little Archduke in her‘arms, 
an appealing to their patriotism to support her against the 
wanton aggression of the hero of the subsequent Seven 
Years’ War. ‘The scene is altogether inaccurate in one 
respect, inasmuch as the baby Archduke Joseph was left 
behind in Vienna, and could therefore not have supplied 
part of the dramatic ingredients of that memorably his- 
torical day at the Diet of Presburg. This apocryphal 
scene, however, had its real counterparts elsewhere, before 
and afterwards. During her regency, Anne of Austria 
showed the boy-King Louis XIV. to the nobles and the 
mob that invaded the Palais Royal. 


In 1830 the Duchesse de Berri tried a somewhat 
analogous experiment with her son, the late Comte de 
Chambord, but the sight of l’'enfunt du miracle, then a lad 
in his tenth year, failed to produce the desired miracle on 
the revolutionaries. Nor was the Duchesse d’Orléans, the 
grandmother of the present Duke, more successful when, 
eighteen years later, she proceeded to the Palais Bourbon, 
then, as now, the Chamber of Deputies, with her two 
children, the late Comte de Paris and the living Duc de 
Chartres. 


By the time these lines appear in print a descendant of 
Maria Theresa may have been compelled to follow the 
example of her. great ancestress, and have had to appeal 
in company with her son to the Estates of the realm she 
governs in his name, not only for their support against the 
fureign enemy that threatens Spain, but also against the 
machinations of the Carlists, who, I am credibly informed, 
are already at work. I trust I may be mistaken, for apart 
from all political considerations, no more worthy and 
generous-minded gentlewoman ever occupied a throne than 
this Marie Christine of Hapsburg, who, young as she is, 
has already had more than her due share of troubles, all of 
which she has borne with heroic fortitude, and to whom no 
one would wish a heavier burden than she already bears. 


She had an uphill task from the beginning of her 
marriage. Such of her countrywomen, whether purely 
Austrian or merely German, as had become the consorts of 
Spanish rulers in the past, left no beneficent marks in the 
history of the country. The very contrary was the case. 
To cite two only will be sufficient.for: my purpose. There 
was the historical memory of Maria Anne of Austria, the 
second wife of Philip IV.,.arriving:at Madrid with her 
confessor, Father Nithard, who dictated to her her smallest 
as well as most important acts in accordance with his 
instructions from: Vieuna, Then came Marie Anne von 
Neuborg, whom Victor Hugo in ‘‘ Ruy Blas” endeavoured 
to exalt into a timid, sweet, and generous heroine, but 
whom official documents of unimpeachable veracity show 
in ,her true character of a hard, grasping woman, abso- 
lutely pitiless in the pursuit of her own ambitious schemes. 


Like these two, Marie Christine was the second spouse 
of ,her royal husband, the first spouse in all three cases 
having belonged -to the Latin, and therefore to a kindred 
rage. 1t was well known that reasons of State rather than 
affection had dictated the union of Alfonso XII. with an 
Austrian Archduchess. Spain wanted ‘an heir. What was 
less known, perhaps not even suspected, was the fact that 
this ‘young Archduchess was desperately in love with the 
young, King, that her heart had gone out to him at their 
first meeting. Alfonso and his subjects wanted a son to 
be born to him; Queen Christine only brought forth 
daughters, two in the space of three years. ‘then came 
the cruellest blow of all. ‘Toward the end of November 1885, 
Alfonso XII. went the way.of all flesh, very prematurely, 
leaying his widow pregnant for the third time: The 
dowager of less than; twenty-five was invested with the 
regency, and the political factions,.or. parties if one will, 
tacitly agreed to a truce until the birth of the third child. 
The Queen accepted the trust with resignation rather than 
alacrity. If the truth were fully known, she would have 
»referred, perhaps, to return to her peaceful, uneventful 
ife at Vienna, or as the Abbess-Superior. of the convent 
at Prague, founded by Maria Theresa for the daughters of 
the nobility, where Alfonso found her. With the birth of 
her son, in May 1886, a spirit of change came over her. It 
was a trust directly imposed upon her by Providence, and 
she has proved herself fully equal to it. 


For although it was practically agreed that until the 
majority of Alfonso XIII. the government of the Regency 
should virtually remain sacred from all attacks, Queen 
Christine’s path has not been’ strewn with roses. She has 
managed up till now to face all difficulties. With admirable 
tact she has held the balance between Conservatives and 
Liberals. She has entirely abandoned the traditions of the 
Queens of Spain of yore, who during the livelong day 
were under the watchful eye of the Camerara Mayor. 


It is recorded of that Maria Anne of Austria to whom 
IT referred above, that for a long time after Philip the 
Fourth’s death she refused to show her face to her Ministers; 
when obliged to receive them she wore a thick veil. Queen 
Christine adheres neither to that tradition nor to any 
other rules of that senscless etiquette which made Spain 
the | laughing-stock among the Courts of Europe. She 
receives her Ministers as an ordinary gentlewoman would 
receive her visitors. She goes the even tenor of her 
way in all things, although very determined on certain ° 
questions. As a result, there have been Queens of Spain 
more‘ beloved-and ‘more popular, even among those who 
were forced to abdicate; there has never been one more 
respected and more readily obeyed. 


ive more years must elapse before Alfonso XIII. com- 
jletes his sixteenth year. Will the truce be respected ? 
sonal A I fancy it will, but for the possible agitation 
of Don Carlos, with whom I am, however, not concerned 
at present. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Correct So.vrions or Prostem No. 2813 received from Alan Margetts 
(Chatteris) and Charles Field, junior (Athol, Mass.); of No. 2814 from 
HS Brandreth (Gibraltar), J T Blakemore (Edgbaston), and D Newton 
(Lisbon); of No, 2815 from Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
T G (Ware), Bernard Reynolds, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), C E Perugini, 
J T Blakemore (Edgbaston), Rev T L Stack (Lydd), T Roberts, J L E P 
(Malvern Hydro), J Lake Ralph (Purley), K Worters (Canterbury), 
A P A (Bath), C E M (Ayr), E G Boys, Sorrento, and G Stillingfleet 
Johnson (Cobham). 


Correct So.vrioxs or Propiem No. 2815 received from Sorrento, T C D 
(Dublin), Captain Spencer, H Le Jeune, T Roberts, Alpha, Rev T L 
Stack (Lydd), Henry Orme (Bristol), EG Boys, G Hawkins (Camberwell), 
J Bailey (Newark), Miss D Gregson, T H Hamilton, Mrs Wilson 
(Plymouth), Edith Corser (Reigate), Fred Watkins (Ea:tbourne), a:.d 
R Worters (Canterbury). 


So.utTion or Prontem No. 2815.—-By H. E. Kipson 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to Kt 2nd K takes Kt 
2. R takes Kt (ch) B takes R, or K moves 
8. Qto R2nd. Mate. 
If Black play 1. R takes R, 2. Kt takes B (ch); and if 1. B takes B, then 2. Kt to 
B 4th (ch), 2. R takes Kt, 3. Qto R 2nd. Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 2818.—By Jerr Aven (Calcutta). 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





CTLESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Pittssury and SuowA.Ter. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
wuts (Mr..8.) Briack (Mr. P.) | wuirte (Mr. 8.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 23. Q to Kt 5th 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd Very finely played ; with the threat of P 
Kt to B 3rd to K 6th, etc., Black's game is nuw very 
P takes P difficult. 
B to K 2nd | 23, Q to K sq 
Castles | 24. P to K 6th P to B 3rd 
P to QR 38rd The only possible defence, and it gives 
White the opportunity of finishing the 
game in the most artistic style. 
25. B takes B P R takes B 
26. P to K 7th R to Q 2nd 
27. B to R 5th 
This wins, becanse R to B 2nd is 
answered by B takes R (ch), and mate in 
two more moves, 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 


8. B to K 2nd 

It would be of no use to exchange at 
once, allowing Black to retake with | 
Queen's Pawn and thus obtain an open 


gume. 
P to Q 3rd | 


8. 
9. Kt takes Kt 


The exchange now is good. Perhaps | 
Black might usefully have played Kt to | 97, Q takes P 
K 4th before P to Q 3rd. | 28. R takes Q R takes R 
9. P takes Kt | 20. B to B 3rd P to Kt 4th 
10. P to B 4th P to Q 4th |20.PtoK Kt4th Bto K 6th 
11. P to K 5th B to B 4th (ch) | 31. Q to R 4th P to R 3rd 
12. K to R sq Kt to Q 2nd | $2. Q to Kt 3rd P to Q 5th 


K to R 2nd 
Q RB to K B 2nd 
P to B 4th 


33. Q to Kt 8th (ch) 
.Qto Q8th 
. K to Kt 2nd 


There is no apparent objection to proceed 
by Kt to K Sth, as the exchange, which is | ¢ 
nlmost forced, would give Black a strong | ¢ 


passed Pawan und a good game. 36. B takes B Rh takes B 

13. PtoQ Kt3rd RtoK sq | 87. Q to Q Sth R to QB 2nd 

14. B to Kt 2nd B to R 2nd | 38. Q to K 5th Q R to B 3rd 

15. Q to Q 2nd R to K 3rd |29.PtoK R4th PtoB 5th 

16. Kt to R 4th R to R 3rd | 40. P to Kt 4th Q Rt Q 3rd 

17. P to Kt 3rd Q to K 2nd |41. Rto K Req K to Kt sq 

18. Q R to K sq KttoKt3rd =| 42, P to Kt 5th Resigns. 

C > 

= Aa 4 — A pif Black play P takes 143. P takes P, 
. } takes P; 44. o K 8t ), R to i: 

21. B to K B 3rd R to Q sq | 45, Nt to R 8th (ch), ead Winks both the 

22. B to Q 4th Q to Q 2nd | Black Rooks. 


The match between Messrs. Pillsbury and Showalter ended, as was 
generally expected, in a victory for the former with the score of 7 to 3 zames 
in his favour, and 2 draws. The loser did not make such a good fight as on 
the ast occasion, and his play was of very unequal merit. 

The annual match between the St. George’s and City of London Chess 
Clubs was played on April 2 at St. James’s Street, 8.W. The teams were 
ten aside, and, as usuil, there was a whip up of the talent of each club for 
the occasion, the City selection looking a very formidable lot. The home 
side, however, made « most plucky fight, and the conclusion of the play 
found the scores level with 44 games to each. One game still remains for 
adjudication, which if given, as is possible, in favour of Mr. Hurt Dyke, 
means a most creditable victory for St. George's. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the City of London Chess Club was 
held lust week, when Sir George Néwnes was elected president, and 
Messrs. Gastineau, Kershaw, Mocatta, and Moriau vice-presidents. Mr. 
Walter Rus<ell, the hon. secretary, reported that the Club had never been 
fo prosperous in its’ history as at present. The Club has won every 
important match it has played during the preceding -year. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have a treat in store for those of my readers who may 
chance to live in or near London, in the shape of informa- 
tion concerning a means of studying science direct from 
the face of nature, and of enjoying many a pleasant 
holiday to boot. My friend Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
eminent as a geologist and paleontologist, established in 
1886 the London Geological Field Class, in order to enable 
his students ‘* to look Nature in the face.” The object of 
the class was the utilisation of Saturdays in gaining a 
practical knowledge of the geology and physical geography 
of the London district, and to point out on the actual land 
surface the illustrations of the lessons given in the class. 
The duration of the excursions extends to Saturday after- 
noons between the end of April and middle of July in each 
year. Then, in the bright days—our geologists don’t 
mind rain—the lessons of field and quarry and hillside 
and river are brought home to the minds of students of 
nature, and the work of the fingers on the hand of old 
Father Time in sculpturing and chiselling the earth’s 
crust is illustrated to the full. 


Professor Seeley’s class is open to both sexes, and it is 
not necessary for enrolment that one should be a student 
at any of the geological courses in the Metropolis. Every 
lover of nature is invited to join the field class, and as the 
fee for the whole season amounts only toa guinea, it cannot 
be said that the cost of knowledge here is excessive. Besides, 
one may take four excursions for half a guinea if he (or 
she) is so minded. I learn that in 1898 the class proposes 
to examine the country lying between Aylesbury and 
Cuckfield, so as to draw a section over the hollow of the 
London basin and examine the strata north and south of 
London. Inthe course of these excursions a very typical 
series of rock-formations will be visited; and Professor 
Seeley, I know, will use the materials at his command to 
the best advantage. He is a colleague of mine in the 
Gilchrist Trust, and I speak from personal knowledge of 
his high reputation as a teacher and investigator. Any 
further particulars may be obtained from Mr. R. Herbert 
Bentley, 43, Gloucester Road, Brownswood Park, South 
Hornsey, London, N. 


This plan of communicating information in the field 
with the objects of study at our feet is the most effective 
mode of impressing on the mind the great facts of nature, 
and of illustrating the operations of the natural laws which 
the facts reveal. This is why the Scottish geologists have 
always come to the front. My friends Sir Archibald Geikie 
and his brother, Professor James Geikie, instituted as an 
essential part of their teaching in the University of Edin- 
burg regular weekly excursions to the districts around, 
and at the end of the session a trip was organised to some 
more distant region, this excursion lasting a week or more. 
Professor John Young, of the University of Glasgow, 
practises the same practical teaching, and I remember well 
an enjoyable Saturday spent in the Kilbride district with 
my genial colleague of those days and a large class of 
students, all eager to see in the face of nature the founda- 
tions of the teaching of the class-room. 


I have personally been struck in another branch of 
science than geology with the marked interest shown by 
even very young people, when you can bring them directly 
in contact with some of the wonders of scientific demon- 
stration. Once upon atime, more years ago than I care 
to reckon up, I was walking in an old-fashioned garden—not 
the fashionable garden of modern times, but the real 
homely garden of long ago—with three or four children, 
who listened to my talk about insects and their work in 
fertilising flowers. The talk began in quite an accidental 
way, through one of the children watching a bee poking 
its nose into the flowers. Then I tried to teach the bairns 
what the insect was doing. We sat down in a recess cut 
in a dear old yew hedge, and I dissected flowers for thei 
and taught them the flower-parts and tried to interest 
them in the story living nature is ever ready to teach 
children of allages. Only the other day one of the children, 
now a tall. young lady, asked me if I remembered the 
botany lesson in the garden ? 


This girl tells me she has never lost her interest in 
science, but delights to know all that is fresh and new in the 
world of research, ‘and who will say she is not the happier 
and better for the knowledge? She has an interest in life 
whereof your society damsel knows nothing—the girl who 
is like. to’ perish of ennui accordingly the first dull day on 
which she is left to her own resources. People, quoting 
the sages, often say in answer to the pessimistic philosophers 
who are always talking about this world being a wretched 
hole of ‘a place to live in, and who are practically advising 
us to get quit of our tenancy at as early a date as may be, 
that it is the best of all possible worlds, and it is our duty 
to make the best of it in turn. This is very true; indeed, it 
is the only true philosophy of life and living in my humble 
judgment; but I would like to add that the people who 
can most readily enjoy the beauty of the universe are those 
who have been instructed in science. Not a deep learning 
or a full head of knowledge is needed to appreciate all the 
worth and wisdom of nature, but just as much as a boy 
or girl may imbibe at school at the hands of an earnest 
teacher—sufficient, in fact, to give the mind an inkling of 
the marvellous ways and works through which the inner 
life of the world is maintained. 


‘* Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,”’ sings the poet. 
I am afraid even knowledge itself is a little tardy in certain 
matters relating to our personal interests. I was reading 
the other day a list of ailments of which certain pills are 
said to effect an ‘‘ undoubted cure.” Here is part of the 
little list — paralysis, locomotor ataxy, spinal disease, 
rheumatism, consumption and “decline,” St. Vitus’ dance, 
rickets (!), scrofula, and kidney diseases. Now does any- 
body, short of being a consummate fool, to speak plainly, 
believe that any pill can equally ‘‘cure” all (or any) of 
the serious constitutional troubles here enumerated? Or 
has the patent pill-maker discovered the ‘‘ philosopher's 
stone” in medicine whereby his pills (at 2s. 9d. the box) 
should cure everything ? 














One of the commonest features of every - day life sixty 
years ago, an institution lingering on to-day in a very 
half-hearted way, as though regretfully mindful of more 


picturesque if less bustling times, was the English market, 


a fast-growing anomaly in these days of ‘‘ co-operative ” 


stores, electric-light, plate-glass windows, the omnibus, 
and the ubiquitous bicycle. 
our English market towns was Perrywinkle. 


lor what is the march of progress not responsible ? 


It may be doubted whether the working-classes of sixty 
years ago were not a happier and a more contented, if a 
less-educated, people than.they are to-day. 

Progress, in giving us the ‘‘ Co-operative Stores,” the 
electric-light, the omnibus and the bicycle, has certainly 
eliminated the most picturesque aspect of that -lelightful 
institution—the open-air market. And in no place has the 
plastic hand of time left its mark more indelibly than in 
Perry winkle—Perrywinkle, once a winsome little parish 
clustering modestly at the foot of the Mother Church, and 
made up largely.of thatch-roofed houses, one or two of which 
still turn their aged, wrinkled faces wonderingly upon the 
market-place of to-day. At the time whereof I write with 
a tinge of regret, if for no other reason than because for 
some of us the unattainable is ever the desirable. and 
because as we grow older our tastes become correspondingly 
simpler, and we feel a filial yearning towards that great 
Earth-Mother whom tvo long we have neglected, ever 
faithful with her love as she 1s, ever ready to answer to 
our bitter cry, ever ready with her anodyne to assuage the 


Riflemen in Ambush. 








And one of the prettiest of 
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stalls of various kinds of architecture 


umbrellas. Cnrysanthemums are plentiful this morning— 
yellow and red and white and golden brown ; great bunches 
of them laconically stuck in glass jars and stone pickle- 
jars. To the left of my window on the first floor of this 
quaint old inn where I am staying is a real old English 
gingerbread booth, such as used to delight my eyes in my 
childhood in the days of the good old fairs. The owner of 
this booth interests me, he 1s so intensely practical and 
energetic, so smart in the arrangement of his wares: first 
a border of green plants to enhance the beauty of—are 
those English violets? I can almost smell them in imagina- 
tion here at my window. Nowa rowofchrysanthemums— 
great white, shaggy chrysanthemums in pots; it is a 
perfect autumn flower-garden; and now, at the other end 
of the stall, my busy man paints in his stock of fruits and 
vegetables: piles of celery, now a basket of Brussels sprouts; 
here potatoes, there cauliflowers, with apples, pears, 
grapes, walnuts galore, and a shining heap of golden 
oranges, which he carefully turns over, presenting the best 
side to view, wiping some upon his clean white apron. 
I have been out of bed an hour, and now the market-place 
is filling fast, every legitimate corner occupied by 
its rightful tenant pro tem. ‘There, on the angle .of the 
pavement, to my right, too poor to own, or too sure of the 
quality of his goods to need a stall, a market-gardener 
has arranged his little stock of wares on the clean wet 
asphalte. The market hall, too, has opened wide its 


Batteries. 





some only composed 
of large market-baskets, cunningly supported underneath 
by odds and ends of furniture, old forms, old crates, and 
what not, and arched in from impending rains by huge 


a kind of lounging-room and general rendezyous, w] cre 
the illustrated papers may be seen, books exchanged, 
friends meet, or an idle half-hour whiled away in one 


or other of the windows. On a fine day the windows 
are thrown wide up for the benefit of subscribers. 
meets with the most courteous attention at Simon’s. Twelve 
o'clock. Iam reminded that to-morrow is Sunday, and 
that I am in need of apples and nuts. I am as fond of nuts 
as a monkey, of apples as a schoolboy; so I saunter out 
across the road to the first stall. ‘‘ Ribstone Vippins, 
Ma’am? I’m sorry to say there isn’t one in the market 
to-day. Stay,” plunging his hand into a basket underneath 
the stall, ‘* it’s the only one I have, and it’s a beauty. Oh 
no, nothing to pay. You are quite welcome, Ma’am.” 
smile my grateful thanks and go back to my room with my 
Ribstone Pippin. I am too disappointed to think of nuts. 
Again I take my stand at the window. Omnibuses come 
and go—carriages full of the ‘‘ quality ” pass and repass. 
Yonder two young people, in the happy stage of love, have 
just alighted from their bicycles before a huge basket of 
violets. The happy young lover buys a big bunch of the 
sweet-smelling flowers, which the young girl gracefully 
attaches to the handle of her bicycle. A second and a 
smaller bunch goes into the breast of her coat. The lover 
pays. The young girl sweetly smiles: such is life. ‘Ther. 
off they stroll, chatting, laughing, looking into each 
other’s eyes, walking by the side of their respective 
wheels. Happy lovers! Meantime, the flower-girl pockets 
her money, and shrieks in a voice full of the 

there is a slight fog to-day—‘* Sweet Vi-lets!” 
The fog has got into my room, which has grown dark. 


fog— 
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ern the anguish, with which we have escaped from the 
vattlefields of life—at that time Perrywinkle had a lovely 
setting of open fields, of meadows untouched by the steam. 
plough, of health-giving commons, quiet shady lanes 
where, between the high hedgerows, Darby and Joan went 
courting hand in hand while Sabbath-bells were ringing 
and the birds sang overhead. Where to-day are those 
retired lanes? Where are Darby and Joan? Darby has 
taken to betting. Joan wears a plume of feathers in her 
dowdy hat. One can scarcely believe that in this modern 
Perrywinkle there are houses still existing just as they 
stood in the stirring times of Charles I.—houses wherein 
the soldiers of Essex and of Fairfax were alternately 
quartered. This morning I awoke with the dawn, and look- 
ing out at my window, discovered that it was market-day, for 
there, just below my window, rising all silent and empty 
and ‘“‘ dressed in earliest light,” and guarded by a sleepy 
watch, were the skeletons of certain stalls and booths— 
obviously they had arisen by some infernal machinery from 
regions subterranean in the middle of the night. The 
pigeons, too, were all very wide awake and busy with their 
morning toilet. It had rained in the night, and in one or 
two deep depressions of the asphalte shallow pools had been 
left behind, in which these dainty creatures were taking 
their morning bath. 

It was a cold morning, with a genial touch of frost in 
the air; just that healthful, cheery frost which goes so well 
with golden leaves'and autumm-sktes and the scarlet on the 
breast of the robin. This touch of sharpness in the air 
appeared to give zest to the pigeons’ ablutions, for they all 
seemed anxious to bathe, waiting politely for each other. 
I stood watching the scene; and svon the pavement imme- 
diately surrounding the market-hall, which stands in the 
centre of the market-place, was dotted with booths and 


From a Sketch by our Artist in the Soudan, 


doors, and smart butchers in blue smocks, white aprons, 
with long steels dangling at their sides, are arranging 
their tables. What stacks of scarlet beef! and very 
good it looks, too; mutton seems to be plentiful; 
and surely that must be pork. I regret that I 
sannot eat pork; and off at a tangent flies an affec- 
tionate thought to my fayourite bookshelf and my 
favcurite author, Saint Charles. But my feet are cold, 
and whilst I have been curiously watching Perrywinkle 
washing her face and doing her hair, someone has been 
into my room to light my fire. It is very warm and cosy, 
and after I have sipped my tea and eaten my — toast I 
go back to my window. Nine o’clock. Look at that early 
and careful housewife yonder! Look at her stuffed basket ! 
She 1s the wife of a working man, and not ashamed of her 
station; she has been able to spare a few pennies for 
flowers, which her chubby little son grasps tight in his 
hands. Now they mount, mother and son, to the roof 
of an omnibus and [I lose sight of them. And now that 
that omnibus has rumbled off I get an uninterrupted 
view. That lady in deep mourning has just alighted from 
her brougham, and the old man who stands before his wares 
at the corner of the market-place greets her respectfully 
as an old customer. She po.ats with a black forefinger 
now here, now there. The old man suds, making rapid 
mental calculation; for the lady promptly pays, though 
they have not been three minutes over the purchase. Then 
she walks rapidly away; wending her way through the~ 
stalls, carefully lifting her gown from the wet asphalte. 
She, too, disappears from view. I must not forget to 
mention that one of the places to be visited on market- 
day in this quaint old town is Simon's, the printer and 
bookseller. ‘the library is on the first floor—a large 
room, with three windows commanding the market— 


A fire makes a scarlet glow in the midst of the gloom, and 
here comes my tea-tray. ... Five o'clock. ‘The market 
still sounding; hark! there is that cry again, ‘‘ Sweet 
Vi-lets!” I look out at my window; all the best people 
are gone home. The blinds at Simon’s are drawn. And 
now the market is thronged. Everybody carries a basket, 
for to-night is Saturday and there is Sunday’s dinner to be 
provided. Surely I have been asleep, for where stood one 
of the prettiest of the flower-stalls stands now an open 
cart, a vulgar coster’s cart. In this cart, lighted by a 
torch, stands a man violently conducting over the heads of 
the lingering crowd—upon the faces of the crowd the 
flickering torch throws curious Rembrandt-like effects—a 
kind of second-rate outdoor auction of odds and ends of 
oilcloth. Next to this cart a superannuated individual 
with a cold is chaffering cheap braces. The crowd seems 
little inclined for bargains in oilcloth to-night, but the seller 
of cheap braces is doing brisk trade, so brisk indeed that 
his rival indulges in ‘‘ language ” while the torches flicker 
and flare in the damp fog. Again that raucous cy, 
‘* Sweet Vi-lets!’’ I look down into the girl’s big basket ; 
it is almost empty. What has she made to-day by vending 
‘‘ Sweet Vi-lets,” I wonder? And now it is eleven o'clock, 
and the market hall is closing its doors. A big, burly 
ruardian of the police appears on the scene, good- 
umouredly tolerant and looking like a policeman in 
a Christmas pantomime. My smart man and his merry 
men™ are’ packing away what is left of their wares—a 
goodly supply yet to be sold~when and where? All 
sensible, respectable householders are gone home plus 
the Sunday's dinner, minus so much wages. Perry- 
winkle market-place is held by a few loafers: these, too, 
slowly dwindle down to the last man. The clock strikes 
twelve. Perrywinkle market is over. 
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ROUNDING UP WOLVES IN TEXAS. 
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THE RETURN OF THE MASTER. 

A man of middle height, with an old-fashioned goatee beard 
and a perplexed, wondering air. Le attracted less attention 
in the Chantrey Room by reason of the fact that most of 
the visitors were young couples absorbed in the study of 
each other. He looked at these young puirs with twinkling 
eyes, and nodded approvingly. 

** No change there !”’ he said with a sigh of relief. 

Ile went into the Forster Room and looked with interest 
at his own portrait on the walls. One of the engaged 
couples came up and looked over his shoulder. 

‘** Who ’s he seepposed to be, George ?” asked the lady 
carelessly. 

‘*Chap o’ the name of Dickens,” replied George, with 
the readiness of one for whom the world has no secrets. 
‘** Charles Dickens.” 

‘*T’ve’eard the name,” said the young woman. ‘‘ What 
was he celebrited for ?” 

‘** Writing chap,” said George. 

‘Ever read any of his works?” 


asked the lady 


hurried into a court and tried to think. Two matronly 
women were bragging of their children: the eldest boy of 
one was doing something heroic in the Sixth Standard at 
the Board School; the other, a pale woman, had a boy 
who was being looked after by the Poor Law Guardians, 
and, the mother declared, was as healthy as~ healthy, and 
ubout to go to Kneller Hall. ‘‘ You’d never believe he 
was a son o’ mine,” said the white-faced woman. 

‘*T wonder,” said the Master, ‘‘I wonder now whether 
I helped in that!” An idea occurred to him. ‘“ Drury 
Lane!” 

He knew the way quite well. Past the Garrick Club 
and along the south side of Covent Garden, and eventually 
into Drury Lane. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘ I shall be reminded of the old days. 
Where is the yard in which Jo—— ?” 

lt seemed that Drury Lane had, in a sense, been to a 
dentist to have itself put right, and that the dentist had 
advised Drury Lane to have them all out on one side and 
to buy a new set, for there were huge gaps where buildings 
had been pulled down, gaps hidden by joyful hoardings. 
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**Not hurt, I thank you,” he replied, panting; “ but 
somewhat startled. London is in a greater hurry than it 
was in my day.” , 

‘** We all have to push,” said the other young fellow, 
‘*nowadays. Can we give you any further assistance, 
Sir?” 

Gentlemen,” he said courteously, ‘‘ I cannot trespass 
on your goodness.” 

‘** You look tired,” said the first youth. 

‘**T am tired.” 

‘*Come into our club and rest fora bit. We are literary 
men—or think we are—and there will be some others 
there.” 

It was half-past eleven now. They escorted him to their 
club, and took him up the broad stuircase into the smoking- 
room. ‘he room was filled with the scent of cigars and the 
sound of voices, and everyone seemed to be talking about 
books. The Master, comfortable in an armchair near the 
fire, listened anxiously. The members were all youngish 
men—men who were probably in their bassinettes at the 
time that his spirit flew away from Gad’s Lill and from 





versistently. The man with the old-fashioned beard put 
his hand to his ear, 

‘‘KXnow some of the titles of ’em,” answered Georgo 
evasively. 

At the glass-covered cases was something moro 
flattering. There, spelling out the blue-inked manuscript of 
‘‘ Dombey and Son,” and reading with greater ease tho 
bolder handwriting of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” a party of Americans 
talked excitedly. In their enthusiasm they desired to buy 
the books; they summoned a thoughtful policeman and 
asked him how many thousand dollars his people would 
require for one of them, anyway. The thoughtful police- 
man shook his head slowly and said, with respect, that the 
country would have to be precious hard up before it parted 
with one of them. ‘This only increased the American’s 
admiration. 

* They ’ve forgiven me for ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’” 
the Master to himself. ‘* I’m glad.” 

Ile went out of the Museum presently into Brompton 
Road, and stepped into a "bus that carried him to Piccadilly 
Circus. He seemed dazed at the white glow of light that 
met him there; at the high buildings bordering the 
triangular space. 

‘This is not much like London,” he said. ‘‘ Not like 
my London,” 

Leicester Square gave him more astonishment, and he 


said 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS.—BY LILIAN CHEVIOT. 


The old graveyard had become a clean, neat, asphalted 
playground for children. 

‘Changes !” he said, with only a touch of sadness, for 
he was not really sorry. ‘‘ Changes!” 

Ile waited and listened, as had always been his manner, 
to the talk of the people. It was some time before he 
could understand them, for they were talking the new 
Cockney language, and when he asked civilly what county 
they were from, they counselled him to go home and 
fry his face. The advice might have been well intentioned, 
but it was not, in view of all the circumstances, practical, 
and he strolled up to Holborn and across to Bloomsbury. 
Except that this district wore an accentuated lodging-house 
air, there was little of change. A book-shop, with a volume 
entitled ‘‘'The Moral Lesson of Pickwick. By One who 
Knew Dickens,” drove him from Bloomsbury. 

Back at Oxford Circus, the swift rush of traffic; the 
winking, startling advertisements that appeared and dis- 
appeared ; the horseless cabs—all these things confused 
and wearied him, and he began to wish for midnight. He 
tried to tind Soho and could only discover Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Crossing the road, he would have been hurt by a 
dashing, spluttering fire-engine, had not two young men 
in evening-dress caught him neatly and bowled him on to 
the pavement. 

** Not hurt, Sir, I hope,” said one. 


this carth. Ilis two hosts left him with an excuse to join 
the heated debate. Current reputations formed the subject 
of the conference, aud, in order to suave time, everybody 
spoke at once. Many were talking about theinselves. 

‘* They ’ve forgotten me!” said the Master regretfully. 

Indeed, this did at first appear to be the case. Presently, 
however, he caught his name, and he half-rose in the chair. 
No infant author waiting for his first notice could have been 
more nervous than he was at that moment. 

‘* Well,” a loud-voiced man at the fireplace had said in 
speaking of a modern writer, ‘‘ I’ve heard him referred to 
as a modern Dickens.” 

For a moment there was a hush, but only for a moment. 
Then there rained down upon the loud-voiced man a swift 
deafening torrent of genuine reproof. Eagerly the Master 
listened. How dared anyone (the young members said 
excitedly) compare the man with Dickens? ‘There was no 
one nowadays high enough or broad enough or strong 
enough to justify comparison with him. Dickens stood 
alone! Dickens always would stand alone! Dickens was 
the master of them all! 

‘*Gentlemen !” cried one of the young men earnestly, 
‘* IT give you‘ Charles Dickens’! God bless his memory and 
keep it always green!” 

The clock struck twelve. A happy-faced old-fashioned 
man stole quietly out of the room, 
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1. The Pectoral Cross of St. Cuthbert. 4. Relics of the Vestments and Coffin of St. Cuthbert, taken from his Tomb in 1827. 7. A Glimpse of the Cathecral. 

2. Crozier Head and Ferule of Bishop Ranulf Flambard, 1099-1128 5. The Sanctuary Knocker on the Cathedral Door. 8. St. Cuthbert’s Shrine in the Cathedr.l. 
found on tie Site of the Chapter Houve in 1874. 6. Neville’s Croxs, a Mile west of the City, marking the Field of the Scotch 0%. The ** Dun Cow,” 

3. Ring of St. Cuthbert’s Coffin. Defeat in 1346. 10. Courtyard of the Castle. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 


An old superstition tells us that luck attends the wearer of 
new clothes on Easter Sunday, and in ancient days the 
maid or matron who could not afford herself hood or 
wimple all complete, made the best of her opportunity 
with a newly purchased cambric kerchief for her neck 
or ribbon snood from the mercer’s with which to bind 


A MODISH GOWN OF PEARL-GREY CLOTH. 


her waving tresses. As much of the world as remained 
in town last Sunday certainly subscribed to the classic 
saw, though probably without knowing anything about it. 
And in the matter of gaudily floral millinery or greatly 
betrimmed new frocks, Easter saw us well represented as 
to newest chiffons. 


Lent being once more: past, and ball-gowns in the 
evening bill, moreover, all the dressmakers are constrained 
to excessive industry ; and, what with fresh débutantes in 
greatly increased numbers to introduce, and elder daughters 
with another season’s possibilities to negotiate, there is a 
busy time in preparation for the mammas with ambitions 
and the young men with undeveloped _proclivities. 
Alluding to the business strictly in hand, I find 
the most ravishing spectacles prepared by one dress- 
maker after another for the approval and beatification 
of the purchasing fair. Ornamentation is crowded 
on in ever-increasing quantity to mantle, gown, and 
bonnet, while ball and dinner dresses, which one would 
have supposed had reached the apex of enrichment a month 
ago, are still developing the most untamable extravagance. 
Judging from the prices asked for many of these highly 
embellished effects, the position of husband and father will 
be an onerous if not an anxious or an aggrieved one this 
season. It is simply impossible that allowances which 
reached and comfortably covered the outlay of less 
efflorescent summers can be made to do their whole duty in 
this. Every article of dress is more ornate and, necessarily, 
more expensive, than in years when skirts and bodices 
were severely simple and flounces, lace, and elaborate 
embroideries were not. So, having furnished my readers 
with unanswerable arguments and dispensed condolences 
to the purse-bearers, I will particularise a few numbers 
which indicate the last movements and possible later 
course of Modern Fashion. 


Cloth costumes for outdoor wear have reached a 
stage of flounces and frivolity when tailor-made, as 
we understand the term, no more describes them. The 
best models have a wide flounce from the knee, and 
at back of skirt no pleats gre visible, all fullness 
being concealed under the two folds which meet 
but do not overlap in the middle. To vary this almost 
inevitable treatment a few modistes start the full- 
joined flounce from both sides of a plain apron in 
front, thus obtaining besides a less ‘ floppy” effect. 
Short-basqued coats are worn with these skirts, showin 
lace and silk or satin fronts of extreme elaboration. 
have seen some of these vests priced as highly as seven, 
eight, and nine guineas; but of course a deft-handed maid 
can evolve copies of one smart front in other colours for 
as many shillings as her mistress paid pounds, and the 
ordinary pretty corsage front of shot-frilled taffetus or 
sequin-sprinkled tulle need by no means attain such Kaffir- 
Circus prices. A violet velvet cloth dress, with “‘stitchings” 
of white or mauve to mark the line of apron and close-fitting 
short jacket, is being made for a well-dressed young 
Duchess, Its lapels, faced with shot blue and moiré 


velvet, open from a white lace front exquisitely dainty. 
Two small crenelated collars of mauve and blue taffetas 
carry a big bow of embroidered chiffon at neck. The 
sleeves set in round pleats are trimmed with velvet 
lace and silk at wrists. A charming dress of black 
cloth, made for the German Empress by a crack 
Viennese tailor, has a white-satin waistcoat ornamented 
with narrow tartan ribbons, gathered on and veiled with 
cascades of real lace. Her Majesty can wear this and feel 
quite appropriately invested if she comes to Abergeldie in 
the summer. 


Drab cloth still holds the public mind in Paris— 
or that part of it which dwells in well-frocked figures; 
and a_ beautifully dressed inconnue at Niagara on 
Saturday wore a costume of this colour, each side of apron 
showing three rolled seams of the cloth, over which were 
others of pansy purple satin. A short jacket similarly 
treated opened over a vest of mauve and white checked 
silk. The dress was lined with mauve silk. A hat of 
Neapolitan velvet violets and velvet foliage carried out its 
attractiveness. Another striking frock was white cloth, com- 
pletely cross-barred with narrow black satin ribbons, which 
looked as if they had been woven into the material until 
one got quite close. Evening frocks, which make for still 
more flouncing, still more embroidery, still more elabor- 
ation, are now generally accompanied by a coiffure trés 
ondulé, which carries two or three full-blown roses worn 
quite flat, and in front or well. forward on one side. At 
Prince’s on Monday night most of the best-dressed women 
dining wore, not a wreath, like the lady of the ballad, 
but a cluster of roses in the hair, which, waved well over 
the ears, suggests, in common with the rest of our present 
costume, a distinct harking back to the methods of 
sixty years ago. 


All will admire, and many will, I trust, imitate, for 
their own well-being, this trim and tidy costume of 
covert-coating, which in lavender blue or Lincoln green, 
or the pretty colour of present French affections, looks 
exceedingly well as a travelling outfit; while the braided 
pearl-grey cloth of this other model serves the double 
event of indoor or street gown equally well. A narrow 
vest and collar of tucked muslin adds inexpressibly to its 
tasteful outline. A little hat of grey straw, with seagull 
wings and posies of evening primrose in pink-rimmed 
white velvet, completes all acceptably. 


Turning to mere matters of the household, there is 
just now such an epidemic of ‘‘ nerves” among the once 
phlegmatic British public, and doctors have their hands so full 
of ‘‘ hipped” and hysterical patients, that a crusade has been 
started against all promoting causes, chief of which is 
supposed to be our cheerful cup of tea. Wine and worry, 
and other wilful ways, such as late hours, are mentioned ; 
but tea is supposed to be a chief offender, and is being 
‘*warned off the course” in many houses. To replace it 
we are advised the invaluable Vi-Cocoa of Dr. 'Tibbles, 
which as the embodiment of everything nutritious—while 
successfully combating in its use the nervous exhaustion 
and enfeebled digestions from which the world at large 
seems to suffer in this generation—deserves certainly all 
the praise that can be given it. Caracas cocoa, malt kola, 
and hops form the first principles of this later-day elixir— 
a combination of friendly elements which, if only given the 
chance, ought surely to patch up the most broken-down 
nervous system. 


Another friend in need which should undoubtedly be 
pressed into the service of our breakfast-tables is the 
Hovis Bread, which, invented by a certain scientific Mr. 
Smith, has really brought us to the millennium of bread- 
making. The artificially whitened and adulterated wheat 
in the staff of life, to which our fashionably disposed baker 
commits us, has less than little of its originally wholesome 
properties left. To eat bread at its best and most perfect 
is only achieved by a diet of Hovis, which, now deservedly 
popular, will soon—if it obtains its deserts—remain our 
only form in food farinaceous. It is exceedingly palatable, 
and above all things wholesome. SYBIL. 





NOTES. 

We are all sorry, whatever our opinions of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political career, to think that he has to wear out the last 
days of so long a life by means of the most painful of 
diseases. The sympathies of all good women will go forth 
to Mrs. Gladstone, who has been the most devoted of 
wives, in the trial of now seeing her husband's suffering. 
Mrs. Gladstone cultivated the art of listening to her 
husband to a perfection that I never saw equalled! 
When he spoke, ws absolute attention was always at his 
command—in fact, I do not believe anybody ever was so 
absorbed as Mrs. Gladstone looked. I suspect that she had 
learned how to wear that absolutely listening air while 
her mind followed its own track! But it was a decided 
help to him, for it secured, at table and elsewhere, a 
general silence when he wished to deliver his opinions, 
without any appearance that he personally was demanding 
it. Mrs. Gladstone’s own little speeches to the women 
Liberals, too, were always on one topic: what her 
husband thought, or how he was feeling. . short, for the 
old ideal of wifehood, Mrs. Gladstone was a perfect model, 
and one wishes she might have been spared this trial. 


In connection with the Prisons Bill, it is suggested 
that lady visitors to men in prison should be sanctioned. 
The influence of genial, tender-natured, and interested 
middle-aged women over young men has been frequently 
shown: in our own day by Miss Robinson and Mrs. Vicars 
with the soldiers, Miss Weston with the men of the Navy, 
Miss Marsh with navvies and others. At present the 
lady prison visitors are confined to the women’s side, 
and it is quite possible that their attendance would be far 
more beneficial and influential on the other side. 


Prisoners have been the subjects of many harsh experi- 
ments, and if it be true that their present ict both leaves 
a constant hungry craving and upsets their health in special 
ways, that would be but a continuation of past excesses of 
punitive power. ‘That prisons should be unpleasant places 
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is right, but that they should be the seats of slow murder 
or even cruel torture is out of the limits of society’s rights 
over the criminal. An important point in dietetics, how- 
ever, was once settled by experiments on prisoners, which 
our vegetarian friends may care to hear shine: Peas an 

according to analysis, extremely nourishing. So it was 
decided to make that feature of nourishment—the nitro- 
genous element—in prison diet, consist largely of split peas 
in soup and peas-pudding. The loss of weight and strength 
and the ill-health of the prisoners soon forced itself on 
notice, and it was ultimately found out that only a very 
limited portion of nourishment in that concentrated form 
can be taken up by the system. The prisoners’ diet was 
changed—let the vegetarian mother take care not to starve 
her innocent children by too much similar theoretical 
nourishment that cannot be absorbed. 


Mdlle. Chauvin, the French lady barrister, is to get her 
case brought before the Senate, the Bar having refused to 
admit her to plead, though she has taken the degree and 
fulfilled the formalities required from men for admission. 
Her application to the Senate is supported so influentially 
that she expects to win. In Belgium there is a lady 
barrister, however, who took all degrees and performed all 
formalities ten years ago, and she has steadily been refused 
the right to plead in court by all the authorities to whom 
she has applied. Here the barrier is kept up from the 
beginning—neither the solicitors nor the Bar will allow 
any ladies to commence the course that would lead at last 
to a claim to be admitted to the practice of the law. 


In America, even in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, women are allowed to appear in cases when they 
are chosen by ‘their clients. In the mining State of 
Montana, the Assistant Attorney-General is a lady. She 
‘**ran” for Attorney-General (for the post is there elective) 
and was defeated, but the gentleman who outvoted her was 
gallant enough first to appoint her his assistant in office 
and afterwards to make her an offer of marriage, which 
she accepted, and the two practise together. It is in 
India, however, that the lady lawyer will have her great 
opportunity, for exactly the same reason that the lady 
doctor has a wide field in that land—because the 
zenana - confined ladies may not consult men, and it is 
obvious that it is desirable for client and legal adviser, 
as for doctor and patient, to have personal interviews. 
Hence no obstacle has been placed in the way of the first 
lady lawyer, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, who has practised in 
a British court at Poona since 1896 with success. In 
Canada and New Zealand, also, there are admitted lady 
barristers. 


Much, indeed disproportionate, interest is being ex- 
pressed in America over the resolution of a young lady 
who was officially appointed to christen a great new 
man-o’-war to do so with water. The temperance women 
are charmed at their young adherent’s firmness, but sailors 
are superstitious, and are convinced that the proceeding 
will bring bad luck. So a huge crowd of men attended 





A TRIM COVELT-COATING COSTUME. 


the ceremony, each bearing a bottle of wine or whisky, to 
fling against the vessel's bows before they touched the 
water. 


Inflammable combs for the hair are a real source cf 
danger. A young ludy has been severely burnt about the 
head by a comb igniting as she bent her head down befure 
the fire to read by its light. Real tortoiseshell is expensive, 
and you may be pretty sure that if you have a nice-looking 
carven comb for which you gave lees than a sovereign, it 
is imitation, and dangerous, F. PaaM 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 10, 1890), with seven codicils (dated 
Sept. 14, 1891, June 6 and Dec. 8, 1892, March 16, 
Oct. 5, and Nov. 3, 1894, and June 19, 1896), of Mr. John 
Dawson, of Northbrooke Park, Exeter, who died on 
Feb. 14, was proved on March 25 by Walter Percy Sladen, 
the nephew, and Sebastian Cosens Snow, the surviving 
executors, the value of the estute amounting to £370,432, 
and the net personal estate to £354,674. The testator 
bequeaths all his shares in the Low Moor Company to’ his 
nephews and niece, Matthew Smith Dawson, Arthur Dean 
Dawson, John Sharp Dawson, James Lofthouse Dawson, 
Frangois Dumesnil Dawson, and Josephine Easton ; and 
legacies to his executor, Mr. Snow, indoor and outdoor 
servants, and others. The Northbrooke Park estate, and 
the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves to his 
nephew, Walter Percy Sladen. Muny and considerable 
legacies to charitable institutions, relatives, and others, 
given by the will, are revoked by the codicils, the testator 
in most cases having made other provision for the legatees 
in his lifetime. 

The will (dated May 12, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 6, 1895), of the Hon. William Gisborne, for many 
years one of the most prominent and respected of New 
Zealand public men, of Allestree Hall, near Derby and 
Lingen, near Presteigne, Hereford, who died on Jan. 7, 
was proved on March 29 by Lionel Guy Gisborne, the son, 
Harry Woodward, and Edward Roseberry Anson, the 
executors, the gross value of the estate amounting to 
£203,997 18s. 10d., and the net personal, £97,793 18s, 3d. 
The testator gives £1000, his furniture, household and 
domestic effects, and the use for life of his estate at Lingen 
to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Gertrude Gisborne, and her 
income is to be made up to £1000 per annum; £200 each 
to his daughters, Mary Gertrude Anson and Edith Clara 
Wright; £17,000 each, upon trust, for his said two 
daughters, Mrs. Anson and Mrs. Wright; £500 to his 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Brittan, as a mark of his affection, she 
having already been well provided for; and £10,000 to his 
son Lionel Guy. Allestree Hall and all other his real 
estate he settles on his son for life, with remainder to his 
first and other sons, according to seniority in tail male. 
The residue of his property, including that abroad, he 
leaves, upon trust, for his son. 


The will (dated Dec. 17, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
June 29, 1892), of Lady Harriet Leslie Melville, of Wood- 
leigh, Southborough, Kent, who died on Feb. 10, was 
woved on March 28 by Robert Williams, John Francis 
Villiam Deacon, and William Godden, the executors, the 
value of the estate amounting to £124,102. The testatrix 
gives £2000 each to her sisters, Ladies Sophia and Florence 
Leslie Melville; £300 to her brother, the Hon. Norman 
Leslie Melville; £200 to her niece, Kathleen Teslie 
Melville; £25 to Tady Florence Teslie Melville's 
Orphanage (Roehampton); £100 to the Vicar of South- 
borough for the benefit of the parish, and £50 to be used 
at his discretion for Rosebank; £25 each to the Bishop 
of London and the Bishop of Rochester's Funds; £25 to 


the Hospital for Incurs:bles (Putney); £50 each to her 
executors ; and inany specific gifts'to relatives-and legacies 
to servants. ‘The residue of her property she leaves, upon 
trust, for her sister Lady Emily Maria Williams, for hfe, 
and then between her nieces, Mary Frances Sophia 
Williams, and Fanny Louisa Williams. The testatmx 
expresses the desire that her sister and, at her death, her 
two nieces will pay £100 per annum to the Church 
Missionary Society. 4 

The will (dated Jan. 26, 1887), with three codicils (dated 
Jan. 29, 1889, and July 23 and Aug. 8, 1896), of Colonel 
Frederick St. John Newdegate Barne, J.., of Sotterley 
Hall, Wangford, Suffolk, M.P. for East Suffolk 1876-85, 
who died on Jan. 25, was proved on March 29 by Lady 
Constance Adelaide Barne, the widow, and the Hon. 
Francis Charles Bridgeman, the executors, the gross value 
of the estate being £101,599 and the net personal £93,558. 
The testator gives £1000 to his wife; £10,000 each to his 
sons Michael and Seymour; £6000 each to his daughters 
Emily Mary and Winifred Edith; and £100 to the Hon, 
Francis Charles Bridgeman. Certain articles of jewellery 
are to go as heirlooms and follow the trusts of the Sotterley 
settled estates. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves to his son Miles Barne. 

The will (dated Aug. 28, 1894) of Sir William Henry 
Wyatt, D.L., J.P., of 88, Regent's Park Road, who died 
on Jan. 6, was proved on March 30 by Miss Alice Maria 
Kemp Wyatt, the daughter, William Thomas Wyatt, the 
son, Herbert Wyatt Harrison, the nephew, and Harry 
Weller Richards, the executors, the gross value of the 
estate being £91,473, and the net personal £88,927. The 
testator bequeaths £7300, upon trust, for his son William 
Thomas Wyatt; £3300 each, upon trust, for his seven 
daughters—Alice Maria Kemp Wyatt, Isabel Mary Wyatt, 
Mrs. Ethel M. Oliver, Emily Elizabeth Wyatt, Mildred 
Edith Wyatt, Mrs. Amy Clara Faithorn, and Constance 
Wyatt; £100 and an annuity of £20 to his daughter, 
Alice Maria; £200 to his daughter-in-law, Edith Annie 
Wyatt; £300 to his nephew, Herbert. Wyatt Harrison ; 
£300 to Caroline P. Constant; and legacies to executors 
and servants. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves as to one sixth, upon trust, for his son, and 
five sixths, upon trust, for such of his daughters as shall 
be residing with him at the time of his death, and shall 
elect to live together, and ultimately to the survivor of 
them. 

The will (dated Oct. 16, 1897) of the Hon. Sir Robert 
Meade, G.C.B., of Englemere, Berks, Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, who died on Jan. 8, was proved on 
March 31 by the Right Hon. John Robert William, 
Viscount de Vesci and William Ilenry Grenfell, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £53.825, and the 
net personal £39,684. ‘The testator gives £5000 each to 
Edith Catherine Pleydell-Bouverie and Muabel Louisa 
Meysey-Thompson ; £200 each to his executors; annuities 
to the governess and attendant of his late daughter; and 
legacies to servants. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his son, Charles Francis, 
on his attaining twenty-five or marrying. Should there be 


a fuilure of this trust, then one quarter thereof is to go 
to his sister, Lady Selina Hervey; one quarter to his 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. Sidney Meade; and the remain- 
ing two quarters to his brother, the Earl of Clanwilliam. 


The will (dated Aug. 30, 1896) of Sir Joseph Terry, 
J.P., Lord Mayor of York 1874-75 and 1885 to 1887, of 
Hawthorne Villa, York, who died on Jan. 12, has been 
proved at the York District Registry by Dame Margaret 
‘erry, the widow, Thomas Walker Leaper Terry, the 
son, and Mrs. Frances Harriet Wright, the daughter, the 
executors, the gross value of the estate being £38,959. 
The testator gives 400 shares of Joseph Terry and Sons to 
his son Samuel Savile Terry; 100 of such shares to his 
grandson Joseph; 50 shares each to his grandchildren, 
Frances, Neville, Noel, and Betsy; £500, his household 
furniture and effects, and the use and enjoyment for life 
of his real estate at Dringhouses, to his wife; £200 for 
distribution among his employés, and a few small legacies. 
The remainder of his shares in Terry and Sons are to 
be held, upon trust, for his wife during her life, and at her 
decease divided between all his children. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his children, 
Mrs. Frances Harriet Wright, Mrs. Ada Maria Sykes, 
Josephine Margaret Terry, and Francis William Terry. 

The will (dated Dec. 11, 1889) of Mr. Marcus Brown- 
Westhead, of T.ea Castle, Kidderminster, Worcester, who 
died on Nov. 13, was proved on March 29 by George 
Montague Brown-Westhead, the son and sole executor, 
the value of the personal estate being £36,870. The 
testator bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for his daughter 
Frances Dora Adela, and such a sum per annum, during 
widowhood, as with the income of the funds of her marriage 
settlement will make up £600 a year, to his wife. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leayes to his son. 

The will (dated July 6, 1894) of Mrs. Alicia Jane 
Townshend, of 26, Hyde Park Gate, widow of Captain 
Townshend, of Wincham Hall, Cheshire, who died on 
Feb. 14, was proved on March 19 by Edward Lee Towns- 
hend, the son and sole executor, the valne of the estate 
being £18,408, The testatrix gives part of her household 
furniture and effects and £13,750, upon trust, for her 
daughter Lilian Lee Townshend; £200 to Ellen Yond; 
£150 to Helen Irwin; and £100 to Fanny Fowler. The 
residue of her property she leaves to her son. 


The will and codicil (both dated Feb. 9, 1898) of 
Mr. Thomas Walker, of 53, Addison Road, Kensington, 
formerly editor of the Daily News and the London Gazette, 
who died on Feb. 16, were proved on March 25 by Henry 
Walker, the brother and sole executor, the gross value of 
the estate being £14,796, and the net personal £7836. He 
gives two houses at Northampton to Kate Hitchcock ; his 
shares in the House Property and Investment Company 
and £100 to Alice Knight ; £100 each to Mary Ada Spicer 
and Annie Knight, and other bequests. Two annuities of 
£100 and £50'on the life of his daughter, and one hundred 
Northampton Corporation Water Debentures of £25 each 
he leaves upon sundry trusts for his daughter, Mary Jane 
Walker, for life, and at her death the surplus is to be divided 
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between Alice Knight, Kate Hitchcock, and Mary Ada 
Spicer. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
brother. J 

The will, with a codicil, of Mr. John Henderson, J.P., 
of Eastlands, Walmer, Kent, who died on Jan. 19, was 
provei on March 28 by Captain Reginald Friend Hannam 
Henderson, R.N., and Commander John Hannam Hender- 
son, R.N., the sons, two of the executors, the gross value 
of the estate being £6018. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Francis Anderson, M.D., of 
25, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting Hill, late Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Bengal, who died on Feb. 10, were 
proved on March 22 by Frank Herbert Anderson, the son, 
and Miss Alice Margaret Anderson, the daughter, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £6825. 

The will of the Right Rev. Robert Claudius Billing, 
Bishop of Bedford, of The Firs, Englefield Green, who 
died on Feb. 21, was proved on April 1 by Mrs. Harriet 
Fowler Billing, the universal legatee, the value of the 
estate being £1148, 








The Colonial Government of Natal has offered, as a 
gift to the Imperial Government, twelve thousand tons 
of coal, annually, from the Natal collieries, for the use 
of ships of the Queen’s Navy calling at Durban. Mr. 
Chamberlain has replied, for her Majesty’s Government, 
accepting this handsome offer. 


~~“THE “PLAY HOUSES. 
“JULIA,” AT THE ROYALTY. 


Mr. Arthur Sturgess has done too much for Miss Louie 
Freear. If he had been content to make a much looser 
structure of ‘‘ Julia” (as the triple authors of “Oh 
Susannah!” did), he might have given Miss Freear the 
chance of becoming his real collaborator. As it is, she 
does not get the same opportunity as in the former piece, 
and consequently ‘‘ Julia” is d Miss Freear appears 
as Julia, the daughter of the down-at-heel aristocrat, 
Alexander Minniver. In the course of the play she figures 
as her twin brother Tom, and that in two capacities—as a 
schoolboy and as a boy in buttons—so that she is really 
three persons rolled into one. There are bright and even 
touching moments in the piece, but as a whole it is 
disappointing. Miss Furtado Clarke and Mr. Robb Har- 
wood are Miss Freear’s ablest colleagues. 


‘*THE HEART OF MARYLAND,” AT THE ADELPHI. 


If we had never seen ‘‘Held by the Enemy” and 
** Secret Service,” Mr. David Belasco’s play, ‘‘ The Heart 
of Maryland,” would have passed muster in point of its 
novel picturesqueness. But it seems a confused jangle 
of opposing national interests—the American War—with 
one striking incident, ‘‘ where the heroine swings on a bell- 
clapper in order that the curfew shall not ring to-night.” 
Mr. Gillette’s plays are marked by a strong human interest, 
indicated with a reticence that is rare in melodrama. 


‘The Heart of Maryland,” on the contrary, is wordy, 
ntricate, and indifferently acted. Mr. Belasco has too 
many strings to his bow—a Southern General with a son 
in the Northern ranks; a spy who is now for the North 
and now for the South ; a heroine who indicts her Northern 
lover so as to clear the good name of her Southern brother 
who is really a Northern spy. In short, the disentangle- 
méiit of the story offers too much trouble to an Adelphi 
audience; and the great bell sensation does not compensate 
for three other acts of dullness. Mr. Maurice Barrymore 
plays the hero without much conviction. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter is impressive in a rather stagey way. Thero are 
only four ladies in a cast of nine-and-twenty. 
‘* JACK SHEPPARD,” AT THE PAVILION. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s dramatisation of ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” 
at the Pavilion is an interesting experiment in the staging 
of popular fable. The production is notable in — of the 
mounting, which is very elaborate, and of the players. 
The play itself is somewhat tame. It lacks the dash of 
melodrama pure and simple; and the grim simplicity of its 
inherent humour, in which Mr. Hatton has largely followed 
Hogarth, is not fully appreciated by an East End audience. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith is very quaint as the jaunty Jack— 
a welcome relief to the ordinary melodramatic conception ; 
Mr. Charles Groves’ breadth fills out a speaking portrait of 
Blueskin ; and Mr. Julian Cross presents Jonathan Wild in 
all his double-dyed villainy. Miss St. Lawrence is frankly 
melodramatic as Edgeworth Bess, and gains thereby. 
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THE HEALTHIEST HOMES 


Are those wherein the Furniture, Walls, Windows, and Painted 
Work are covered with 


PEGAMOID 


LEATHERS, WALL PAPERS, WINDOW BLINDS, PAINTS. 
DIRT :PROOF, ROT PROOF, GERM PROOF. 


Can be washed as they stand. Ask the Upholsterers and Decorators to show you samples before Furnishing 
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PRESERVES 
THE HAIR. 








RENDERS IT 
B°AUTIFULLY 








SOFT. 
REMOVES 
DANDRUFF. 
IRRITATION. 
































The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared & Perfumed. Fragrant & Refreshing. Is a Luxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet, 


“HARLENE” 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. 
Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard & Moustache. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY ron BALDNESS 


= = = 








For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and 
rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. 
also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour, it is Without a Rival. 
Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic 
or other Injurious Ingredient. 





to the brain. 
utmost benefit "—Lady's Iiealm. 


GRADUALLY FALLING OFF. 


gradually falling off, when 





EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 AND 
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‘“ EDWARDS’ ‘HARLENE'’ is a cooling, refreshing, and fragrant preparation. which, applied 
regularly to the hair, will soothe and restore it to k 
lost lustre. Many of the so-called hair restorers are distinguished by an unpleasant greasiness 
much disliked, whilst in other cases the preparations contain ingredients which 

for the time being, do much ultimately to permanently destroy the hair, and very ofcen cause injury 
The ‘ Harleve’ is the result of much careful study by experts. 3 
guaranteed to hold no injurious matter; and in using it we may be certain we shall only derive the 


**Gentlemen,—For years past my hair had been | tne value 
was recommended 


to try ‘Harlene.’ I procured a bottle, and am . sti » te ic - 

pleased to say that I mhitioed a marked change in | ** testimony to be publicly use 

my hair two weeks afterwards. I have used in VAIN REGRETS. 

all four bottles,and_ uow, I am grateful to say, “ Gentlemen,—l! have tried your‘ Harlene’ and 

possess @ head of hair that Lam proud of—I| find there is none to equal it. I only regret that 
= might say, justly. — TALBOT GREY, Omegal]y| did not try it years ago.—MISS PRESTON, 
- YS House, Winchelsea Road, Tottenham.” Southend Villas, Syston, uear Leicester.” 


1s., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s. 6d. size) 48. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


its wonted thickness, as well as bring back its 
, though beneficial 


It is absolutely 


THE HON. MRS. THOMPSON'S TESTIMONY. 

** The Hon. Mrs. Thompson desires to testify to 
of ‘ Harlene’ for strengthening aud 
prereee the hair, and will be aon to allow 
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96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 
Tn 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


In Silver Cases, 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases 


“Special Make” 


Lady’s Keyless 


THREE-QUARTER 

















62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


And at 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., and 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.Cc. 


DREW s SONS 1 PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


LONDON, W. 
Inventors and Sole Makers -_— 


PATENT 1) oN ROUTE ” Indispensable to all Travellers on 


the Continent. A Cup of Tea in 
a Few Minutes. 
jooms “= A HANDSOME AND USEFUL WEDDING 
eines” PRESENT. 
TWO-PERSON SIZE, AS SKETCH: 


With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. Gd. 

All Fittings Silver-Plated, «<4 10s. 
FOUR-PERSON SIZE: 

With Kettle Silver-Plated, <4 is. 

All Fittings Silver-Plated, £&G 10s. 


+ Plated ~.4.—Either of these “En Routes” fitted with 
if re- Drews’ Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall 





TEA-BASKET. 


Many Thousands of Drews’ Patent Baskets 
are in use. 





Piccaonay 















quired. Two per- ‘Tray: 2-person size. 7s. 6d.; 4-person size, 10s. 6d. 
sons, 10Gextra. extra to above prices. Packed free of charge un 
“4 receipt of cheque. 


NOTE.—In consequence of the many cheap imita- 
tions put on the market to profit Uy the fame 
of Drews’ *‘Ep Route,” USTOMERS ARE 
ADVISED TO SEND THEIR ORDERS WITH 
REMITTANCE anges Wd if the order is — 


through an nt, care should be taken to see 
“fs OF DREW AND SONS’ PATENT 
THEIR PATENT AD- 


t 
MAKE, AND FITTR 
JUSTABLE SAFETY LAMP AND REGISTERED 


ve 
OATALOGUES PO 





BENSON'S ievss WATCHES 


PLATE 
In strong 
LEVER. (is-ct. Gola BENSON'S 
Soot Dial. mea. Crystal 
Gold Cases, either Hunt- Gla: 6 
ing, Half-Hunting, or boo BA ae . 
Crystal Glass, with - 
Monogram. Price £15; Best Lonion 
7 
Bes Price £10. orin Silver § Make. 
N\A. Cases, 
‘ vy Or in Silver Cases, 25. £5. SETEESS 
hee Illustrated Book of Watches and Jewellery TEREE- 
as Post Free. QUARTER 
on » Selections sent on Approval PLATE 
wy J.W. BENSON, ENGLISH 
Steam Factory : Ltd. LEVER. 


(She Ouginal Zim) 


YUE Yo thors 
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i 6( 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., (s.2.2") 
rooresses, | 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


| 
Canteens of ‘QUEEN'S’ PLATE and CUTLERY. 


A Magnificent Stock to select from. All Sizes and Patterns kept in Stock. 
Canteens made specially to Customers’ Requirements. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 









| OUTFITS FOR 


(INDIA AND THE 
SPOONS and Forks in 


COLONIES. ‘ 
= QUEEN'S’ PLATE, 
ILLUSTRATED — and TABLE. 
CATALOGUES KNIVES, with 
POST FREE Finest Steel 
TO ANY PART Blades & Ivory 


Handles, have 
a Reputation 
for Fxcellence 
of 90 Years’ 
Standing. 


OF THE WORLD. 


SAMPLES SENT « f 
ON APPROVAL. =n ce 


| iT a 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Polished Oak Canteen of Spoons and Forks in * QUBEN’S " PLATE 


and Ivory-Handled Cutlery, for Twelve Persons, 


£21 0 0 





} ae 


~ *QUEEN’S’ PLATE & CUTLERY. 


Mappin Brothers’ Only Addresses are— 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 220, REGENT ST., W., LONDON ; 


And THD QUEBZN'’S VWVORES, SHEFFIELD. 
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MUSIC. 

Herr Rosenthal has been continuing his exceedingly . . 
cessful pianoforte recitals under the direction of Mr. N, 
Vert; and on the Monday of last week he attracted once 
more a large audience to St. James's Hall, where he again 
displayed his extraordinary talents as a virtuoso no “less 
than as a fine musician. On this occasion, however, he had 
not in store for us so exquisite a surprise as in his prece ding 
recital, when his interpretation of Schumann's ** Carnaval ” 
was marked by so brilliantly dramatic an appreciation. He 
played, among other things, Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini, for which he has received much praise 
and some blame. lor our part, we think he deserves all 
praise; any blame that there may be in the matter should 
in justice be given to the composer. It is one of the 
works that one is astonished to think that Brahms 
ever thought worthy of a serious pen; it is neither 
very intelligible nor very beautiful, and we cannot 
conscientiously determine whether Rosenthal discovered 
its meaning or not. One critic has compared this 
music to the vagaries of a sleep - walker who often 
does amazing things and often comes to sad grief; at all 
events, in his playing of it the pianist seemed to be in 
hesitancy and doubt as to the be tt way, and he is amply 
excused by his subject. In his interpretation of other 
works he fully deserved all the enthusiastic applause he 
received. 

When, on the Tuesday of last week, Middleton and 
Rowley’s play, ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy,” was revived by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, the music was ‘ restored,” in 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


the architecturally technical sense of the word, by Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, who is probably the greatest living 
authority, in England at all events, upon “the style and 
manner of oll E nglish music. As a matter of fact, the 
music of the play has entirely been lost, and Mr. 
Dolmetsch used a gipsy dance tune by William Byrd, which 
dates about 1600, for one of the incidental pieces. The rest, 
relying upon his knowledge of the elder style, Mr. 
Dolmetsch Lg my from his own pen. He was amply 
justified. For he wore the musical raiment of three 
hundred years ago as to the manner born. He himself 
accompanied on an old Venetian lute, dating from 1560, 
a mock - sentimental ballad, which occurs in the second 
act, ‘*O, that I were a bee”; it was a complete success, 
and was full of that incisive yet delicate humour which 
in the music of that period was so greatly different from 
the robust and vulgar humour of most of the literature of 
the time. In the telling of the fortunes, again, the swift 
and brief but full flights of emotion struck us as being 
most cleverly contemporary with the play itself. Of 
course the music was accompanied upon the lovely old 
instruments of the period; and one cannot give Mr. 
Dolmetsch higher praise than to say that his music 
was worthy of the various mediums for which it was 
composed, 

On Good Friday the Sacred Concert was, as usual, 
the order of the day. In the afternoon St. James’s Hall 
was largely patronised by an audience gathered to hear 
some of the most popular singers in England of to-day— 
the list including suc i names as Miss Clara Butt, Madame 
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Alice Gomez, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Bertha Rosson, 
Mr. Andrew Black, and Mr. Ben Davies. The concert was 
under the general direction of Mr. N. Vert. It consisted 
entirely of sacred songs, and for the most part the 
selections were very judiciously made. 

On the same afternoon, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Wood, the Queen’s Hall Choral Society gave an 
interpretation of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption,”’ the soloists 
being Miss Helen Jaxon, Miss Alice Toothill, Miss Ada 
Crossley, Mr. Herbert Grover, Mr. Louis Frolich, and 
Mr. Orme Darvall. . It is odd to think that ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion,” despite its pretentiousness and its excessive dullness, 
still retains a hold upon popularity ; but if that popularity 
was ever to be justified, Mr. Wood by his Good Friday 
performance would have done it, for it was marked by 
excessive care, by great spirit, and by fine intelligence. 
Miss Ada Crossley sang extremely well, and Mr. Darvall 
was very dramatic as bass narrator. The choruses, as is 
usual with this society, were admirably sung. 

In the evening, under Sir Frederick Bridge, the Royal 
Choral Society gave their customary performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” with Miss Palliser, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos, and Mr. Santley as the soloists. Miss Butt was 
once more at her best, and Mr. Santley was exceedingly 
vigorous. The chorus sang better than we have heard it 
sing for a long time, and in all the massive and less delicate 
work was extremely impressive. The sopranos especially 
were fresh and energetic. Miss Palliser was a sympathetic 
soprano soloist, and Sir I’, Bridge conducted with intelli- 
gence and discrimination. 











GORDON & DILWORTH’S 


TOMATO CATSUP. 







APPETISING. 
DIGESTIVE. 
DELICIOUS. 


MADE FROM 
WHOLE FRESH 
TOMATOES. 
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Be sure you get GORDON & DILWORTH’S Tomato Catsup, as used by the Royal Family. 





IT 18 A DELICIOUS SAUCE FOR MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &c. 
SIXPENCE AND ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write W. B. FORDUAM & SONS, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.; or 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 


WBIES BADEN 


(Near the Rhine). 


Best Climate and Weather conditions. All Cures and Cure-Entertainments last the whole year 
round—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter Season. Celebrated Salt Thermal Waters, 55 Degrees 
Reaumur ; 23 Thermal Springs, 29 Bath-Houses, with 1000 Bath-Rooms, Flash and Rain Douches, 
&c. Over 100 comfortable Hotels, Boarding-Honses, &c. Hydropathic Sanatoriums. Electric, Pine, 
Russian, Roman-Irish, Vapour, Moor, Compressed Air, Swimming, and Medicinal Baths of every 
description. Electrotherapy, Orthopedy, Calisthenics, Massage. Establishments for the Cure of 
Nervous Disease, the Abuse of Drugs, &c. Celebrated Ophthalmic Sanatoriums. Diet, Kneipp and 
Terrain Cures, Milk Cure. All Mineral Waters, &c. Inhalation Rooms. Covered Drinking Halls 





}and Walks. Grape Cure in the Autumn. Eminent Specialists. 
Cure Honse, with Concert, Reading (over 300 Papers), Conversation, Play, Dancing, and Dining 
| Rooms. Delightful Park. Three Concerts every Day. High-Class Entertainments organised by 
| the Cure Administration, as Garden and Night Fétes, Fireworks, Corsos, Excursions on the Rhine, 
Balls, Assemblies, Concerts—with first-class Artists, Lectures, &c. Lawn-Tennis, Cycle Tracks, 
Splendid Scenery, Large Forests. Richly Endowed Royal Theatre, with tirst-class Operas and 
| Comedies. Several Private Theatres (Light Operas), Music-Halls, &c. Museum, Picture Gallery, 
ermanent Art Exhibitions. Most agreeable Society ‘Life. Delightful Residence. Excellent Life 
| and Lodging Conditions (Elegant Villas, Flats, &c.). First-rate High Schools (@ymnasiums, Boarding- 
Schools, “Music-Schools, &e. , Low Taxes. Good Communications. 











| Illustrated Prospectus Free on Aaptestion to the 
STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG, WIESBADEN. 
| TO THE CONTINENT. i 


; > 
Via QUEENBORO’ &£ FLUSHING. 
ROYAL’ DUTCH MAIL. 
Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. 

Through Tickets and Registration ot L mange frevalce ndon (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill Stations) to the prince i ut 

stations on toe Continent and vice versa. THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER, BIRKMINGHA 
BORO’, vid Wille be ack Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON.—Apply for Time- Tables, &c., to ite 


and QUEEN ° 
Zeeland Stearn: ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a. FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be ubtained at three days’ 


“AMEAL MARVINE GELOIDS" 


New Concentrated Deliciou 
MEAT AND FRUIT LOZENGES 
Discover. d by a great Chemist). 
For Cyclists, Athletes, Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
THE LANCET, Oct. 23, says, “ they contain well-known nourishing and stimu- 


lating ingredients.” 
SINGER-TIP | CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST says, “they form admiiable thirst quenchers, 


nd cach box is a portable restaurant.’ 
WALTERS won the Gold Vase Cycle Race at Catford, sustained entirely by MARVINE GELOIDS, and 
says he will never be without them. 


Of all Chemis's, &¢ Sample boxes, post free, 7d., 








1/1 an7 2/10. 


MARVINE, LIMITED, 28, Eldon Street, , London, | E.C. 
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USE 


BLAISDELL 
iste PENGILS 


POINTING 
Black Lead 1d. and 2d. 


All Grades. 
No Waste. Best Leads. Coloured Crayons 2d. and 3d. 
FREE BY PCST IN THE U.K, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE BOX OF 5 PENCILS 1/- 
BLAISDELL PENCILS LiMITED, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 







All Colours. 











“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITILE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for * Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuime. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 





















OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 


IANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MON'TH. 
Tanings free. No hive charaed if purchased in six monthe. 

The cheapest hous 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


IANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on ‘Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriagefree. Tunings free. ‘Cheapest He use in London for Sale, 
a or Three Years’ System is TIIOMAS OLTZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Bakerstreet, rm ortinan Square, Ww 





OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed, 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages, 
Breasweed' 8, Collard’s, Erard’s and other makers. From £10 
» £100 +! for ~~ ine Catal gues. All Pianos packed 
tree and sent to any par jon, W. 
ondon 


THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, Li 


“AND CO.—PIANOS / 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 
Approval Carriage free. Easy terms. 10 years’ 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottages from 
7 guineas, uew iron-framed l'ianos from 15 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price 
range allowed within three years if exchanged 

0 a higher class instrument. 





]) ALMAINE: 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 113 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till 7. Saturdays, 3. 





YCEUM.—THE MERCHAN T OF VENICE. 

4 pysey NIGHT (except satartey) at & MATINEES, 
Saturdays, April 16 and *. - Py enry Irving. Miss Ellen Terry. 
bt ATERLOO and THE BELLS ot Nights. April 16 and 23, 
8.--HNox-Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.30 to 10. Seats 
Ga bed by letter or telegram. 


M OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
8T. JAMES'’S HALL, W.— Brilliant New Burlesque, 
‘JULIUS TREE SIR!” Nightly at 8, and Matinées, Mondays, 


General Manager, Mr. Lawrence Broven. 





| 
Wednesiays and Saturdays, at 3. | 
| 





PD 2, () COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, 
Pp. & ( ). and AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 

> , FREQUENT SAILINGS TO | 
P. & © & (). fa mnt ny MARSEILLES, MALTA, | 


BOMBAY, KU HEE, (Al 


RINDISL EGYPT, ADEN, RA 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


CUTTA, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & (). CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
and ROUND THE WORLD TOURS.—For 
particulars apply at the AF «ndonu Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C 


or 25, Cockspur Street, 
T ITTLEHAMPTON, ~ SUSSEX. 
4 BEACH HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
With Suites of Apartments and Separate Rooms. Situa‘ ed in its 
own Grounds, overlooking the Sea. Close to Golf Links and Tennis 
Grounds. Kiver my Sea ae. 
For Terms apply to the Manager. 


* A snug and sunny Hotel.” 


HE BURL INGTON 1 HOTEL, WORTHING. 
Delightfully situated at the West End, facing the Sea. 
pan us Public Rooms. Private suit oe, Excellent Cuisine. Modera:e 
Tari , or EN PENSION by the Wee 
Manageress, Miss K. AI SWORTH, late ef Queen's, Norwood Norwood 


CULLETEW' HERALDIC OFFICE 


Foz Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS & FAMILY DESCENTS. 
Also for the Artistic Production of 
Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 
Book-Plates Engraved fe ef Illustrating Heraldic 

orks, 


Illustrated Price-List and Samples Fr ¢. 
50 Visiting Cards - Copper Plate, Gent's, 2s. 8d.; 
adie: " 


25, CRANBOURNE a LONDON, wc. 


nly A YLOR’ CIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED see FU LLER'S EARTH. 
is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an experienc Chemist, and under its Latin 
name of “Terra Cimolia”’ is constantly prescribed oF the mo rst 
eminent living Dermatologists, and was especial ly 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, R.8., 
late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is ‘simply invaluable. 
It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Pufecess vt Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchessof Teck, &c., and now 
extensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Rissia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Pan 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the Faculty The eminent physician Dr. 
Roath says: “I feel I cannot, ite? _ aie y_ recommend it.” “1 





cannot ait wd to be without Bainbridge. A lady 
writes: ‘Here, in India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a tea-spoonful.’ Yost free. Send 13 or 36 penny 
stamps. 

Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.”’ See that the Trade Mark. Name, 


and Addre ss are on every Tarcel, and do not be persuaded to 


take imitations. 
Inti rd uced hogy medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYI . Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
COUGH. | 


Foornse G 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. | 
’ ‘HE celebrated effectual cure without | 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 


names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


A STHMA, CATARRH.  Fruneau’s Paper. 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
The Highest Award at the Exhibition, 1889. London: G. JOZEAU, | 
49. Haymarket, W.; MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. | 
N EANS for Destroying Superfluous Hair from | 
Face or Hands, by post, is 3s. 84. When hair is coarse the 
German process should be used, price 42s. When the hair is strong, 
electric apparatus. 35s. When hair has been tampered with, cauteris- | 


ing, 10s. 6d. Sent by post. Letters invited; stamped envelope for 
re reply. —ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobalds Road, Holborn, London. 


MERRY WEATHER 
on FIRE PROTECTION 
oF COUNTRY MANSIONS, 


READ 


“ FIRE 
PROTECTION 
OF MANSIONS.” | 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET on 
PERIODICAL FIRE 
INSPECTION AND 
DRILL. 





























“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND FIRE PUMP. | 
Price complete, 25 5s. / 
2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone 
were extinguished by the “London Brigade” Hand 
Pump. C4lL 4ND SEE IN ACTION. 


MERRYWEATHER’S, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. | 


e for hiring really good ‘+. s by all the best | 


AND 


sesseeeeseseeeeeeoooce kek 





THE 


l cup 


1 

2 cups 1 

3 cups 1 

4 cups 2 

5 cups 2 

6 cups 3 

8 cups 4 

12 cups cs) 


COFFEE. 


made, 


pot. 


of Finest 








POSTS “C.B.Q.” 


The most effective Cure 
yet discovered for 


PHILLIPS’, 


FINEST FRENCH FIREPROOF CHINA, 
BROWN GLAZE OUTSIDE. 


COFFEE POTS & FILTERS. 


FOR MAKING 


When the Coffee is 
take away 
the top part and 
put the lid on the 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF KITCHEN WARES 
uality, at 5 per cent. under Store 
Prices on their terms, Cash. The prices shown 
are Store Prices. We give 5 per cent. off these. 
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HER MAJESTY'S POTTERS 
AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE INSIDE. 


17. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W. 
94 VARA RAR Ann 
WEDDING 
; 1 


PRESENTS 


BREAKFAST SETS. 
LUNCHEON SETS. 
| DINNER SETS. 
DESSERT SETS. 
TEA SETS. 
TOILET SETS. 





GLASS SETS. 








Gout & Rheumatism. 


S. F. Cross writes—I have suffered from Gout for the last seven or eight years, and have trie i the ordinary remedies 


for it, but it has returned after certain periods as bad as ever. 
months, and have not felt any pain since finishing the fifth bottle. 


Gout or Rheumatism. 


114. Fencnurcn Sr., E.C., 


In Tasteless Tablets, 2/9 and 4/6. 


I have now been taking your C.B.Q. medicine for four 
I can strongly recommend it to anyone afflicted with 
Oct. 7th, 1895. Particulars and Testimonials free on application. 


Or CHEMISTS, OR 


CARRIAGE Paip FROM A, M. POST, (Limited), 96 & 98, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


x Se shekokobebekeoy 
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CHAIN « CHAINLESS MODELS 


POPE MANTG. 


Kuropean Representatives: MARKT and CO., 25 and 26, SHOE LANE, 


The GEM 
Of the BICYCLES. 


MADE IN BOTH 





co., HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A, 
Tilustrated Catalogues, showing both Models, free fiom 
LONDON, E.C. 


West End Depot: 21, BAKER STREET, W. 





R WAYGOOD & CO., Lto, 





fo 
2.fA. the Queen. 


Bp 
Special Appointment 


Lift 


ELECTRIC, 
BELT DRIVEN, 


FOR 
Mansions, Offices, and Public 


and Private Buildings. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


BOR 





Hotels, 
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DFROM WeeT INDIA LIMESS 


NTIRELY PREG GF ALCOHOL 
LICIOUS WHOLESOME & REFRESHING 3 


FINSBURY 
LONDON.EC. 
” n.8. 


LIME JUICE 


CONDIAL 


Delicious, Wholesome 
and Refreshing. 


Purchasers are particularly requested to 





order Rose’s Cordial in the bottles 

embossed with the Lime Fruit as 

trade mark, & so protect themselves 

against imitations. Rose’s Cordial 
is prepared from the 


FINEST LIMES IN THE WORLD.’ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 

St. Saviour’s, Poplar, of which Father Dolling is the new 
Vicar, is one of those huge East-End chure hes which are 
more difficult to fill than any places of worship in London. 
The population of the parish is about ten thousand. The 
church is spacious and well proportioned, with a clergy- 
house and schools attached to it. The district is gloomy, 

very, poor, and very much depressed, as it does not touch 
the cheerful main thoroughfares of the East. Mr. Beardell 
did excellent work in this parish, and it will be a sphere 


THE 





other chief towns of the group. 
Dr. Bardsley, of Carlisle, has arrived-at Cairo, and though 
still confined to his room, hopes soon to be able fo go on to 
Although 


Alexandria. 
weak. 
Mr. G. W. 


Lenten preachers. 
gave addresses each evening on the events of .the. Passion. 
Over a thousand men assembled at the Woolwich Poly- 
to hear 


technic 


ILLUSTRATED 


2. Russell was one of the most active of 
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Another invalided Bishop, the Rev. 


convalescent, he is still extremely Relation to 


J. Tolefree Parr. 
was that of the Rev. 
subject was * 
Amusements.” 


The best paper of the on 
James Mursell, of Clapton, whose 
The Christian Endeavour Movement in 
He advised young people to 


avoid the theatre and the ball-room. 


In St. John’s Church; Woolwich, he 


war 


his address on the Seven Words from he said, 


In the course of his Easter morning service at the C ity 
Temple, Dr. Parker made a reference té.the prospect of 
tween Spain and America which left ‘no doubt on 
which side his own sympathies-would be cast. 
‘‘has attacked the Anglo-Saxon race before, and 
she has retired discomfited. 


‘* Spain,” 








after Father Dolling’s own heart. The 
tunately, is only £230, and there is a staff 
to provide for. 


The Bishop of Winchester will not prolong his visit to 


the Riviera. 
Islands, 


He is to come home by way 


and will spend a fortnight in visiting Jersey and 


income, unfor- the Cross. Mr. 


of three curates 


Russell was recently 
reader in the diocese of Rochester. 


licensed as a lay 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle was crowded during the 


Christian Endeavour 
third annual convention. 


of the Channel 


whole of Good Friday with the members of the London 
Societies, 
The President for the year is 


who were holding their 


! lf she attacks America she 
will be crushed like a moth in the hand-of a giant.” 


There has been within the last few days a marked 
improvement in the condition of the Bishop of Bangor. 
He'is now able to take nourishment freely and to leave his 
bed for a few hours daily. 











Pure White Teeth 


ad FRAGRANT BREATH 


obtained by using the 


Poupnre, PATE and Genuine 


EAU..BOTOT 

None granite without the signature 

On the label...... eccces 7 AfliD,, 

The ONLY Dentifrice Approved by the 
Paris Academy of Medecine. 

1/6, 2/6, 5/-, 10/ of all Chemists, Perfumers 


and stores, or from the Wholesale Depot : 
MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


COLT’S 
NEW 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
32 CAL. 

POCKET REVOLVER 


With Ejector Ljector and Solid Frame, is the Lates 
and Best Revolver made for Travelle a d Cyclists, 
It Supersedes all others. 


PRICE LIST FREE. 
COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS M'F'G CO., 













26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
> 
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COMFORT IN WALKING. 








CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 


IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS, 
It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 


You will never regret it. 
|N.B.-THIS PLASTER 1S QUITE DIFFERENT TO ALL OTHERS. 
Boxes, is. 1)d.,; of all Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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_—_—_————— 
They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 


Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADK MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of cach Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HovenDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W.,aAxnpd CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 














THE COMING DROUGHT 


CONSUL T 


MERRYWEATHER’S, 


WHO UNDERTAKE TO 


BORE WELLS, DEEPEN OLD WELLS, 
Provide Pumps Driven by all Powers. 











iste West Pump. 
For Water Supply. 


Filling 
Elevated ‘Tank. 


Winpmiis Pump. 


PEAD “WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 
* A Practical Pamphiet."'—T¥mcs. 





MERRY Ww SAT HER’'S, 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C, 


















POLISHER. 





PY N-FsA. 


Leaves Np Scratches, 
Try a a 14, y » 
Packet. 
OF GROCERS, 
K\-= — r THE 


POLISHER. 


k 


MERRYWEATHER’S 


HIGH-CLASS 


GARDEN HOSE 





A 


The very Best and Cheapest Polish for Silver Brass, Nickel, and all Metals. 








3% ¥~ LIQUEURS OF THE CRANDE 
% * CHARTREUSE. 
x * These delicious Liqueurs, which have come 


so much into public favour on account of their 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all 
¢ the principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, and 


Te) oa all good Hotels and Restaurants throughout 
Arn‘ 


the Kingdom. Sote Consignee: W. DOYLE, 
35, Crutched Friars. London, £.C. 


MELLIN’S 
vars FOOD wt. 


Before using ny other p sapnsation, apply 
for free samp 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, "PECKHAM, S.E, 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. . 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 


and Silver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


OR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE 


KODAKS 


FOR CYCLISTS. 


KODAKS 


FOR TOURISTS. 


KODAKS 


FOR LADIES. 


Pocket, Folding Pocket, Bull’s-Eye, 
Bullet and No. 4 Cartridge Kodaks. 


£1 1s. to £5 5s. 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 
NO DARK ROOM NEEDED. 
cmetogranele 


EASTMA Materials Co., Ltd., 


43, bon mummaniany ROAD 


Retail Branches :— NDON, E.C. 
115-117, Oxford Street, w., 
and 6o, Cheapside, E.C. 


No Camera . a “KODAK” 





















unless made by the 
iy. 


ASTMAN COMPAN 


ASTHMACURE 





GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES: 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous Co 

Catarrh, Sleeplessness and pereesee immedia iy 
relieved by these Cigarettes. All Chemists,or PostFree 
1s. 94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, W. 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. 


GES 0 ED": 


FAILS 
Ingenious Instrument. Anyone can use. Highest surgicul testi- 
mentale. Post free 13 stamps. Bunion ‘and Chilblain Ointment 
absolutely Cares Tender Feet, Soft Corns, Enlarged Joints, &c., 2 
Sires We Mr. @ GARDNER, Chiropodist. Spécialité—Nails, 85, Regent 


TOWLE S pent’ cu PILLS 


Le eS 

















FOR 


CORRECT ALL IRREQULARITIES 
ng LIEVE Twt barat 


LL OBSTRUCTIONS, AND RE 
$0 PREVA 


lees ree 




















PUR 
WOOL 


Some, San Trouverings Large 
HE 


BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


AND SAVE THE 
MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Newest Patterns and Colours for Ladies and Centlemen. 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, & 
Patterns Post Free. 


THER MTLLS CO., Selkirk, SCOTLAND. 





MERRYWEATHER’S “ SPHINCTER GRIP” GARDEN HOSE. 


CAUTION.—ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. REWARD.— 
MERRYWEATHER'S SPECIAL GARDEN HOSES; © We have 
reason to believe that attempts are being made to imitate our Special 
Garden Hoses, and to palm them off on the public as our make. 

This is to give notice that we will pay £50 on conviction of any 
person oupplying as Merryweather's Hose that whichis not ours, 
anda further £50 on conviction of those forging or imitating our 
l'rade Marks or Brands 
Every Hose has our name. also its brand, stamped on it, namely— 











C. BOND & SON, 


The late Earl of B Beaconsfield, — 


1. Merryweather’s London “ Red Grey.” 
2. Merryweather’s London “ Sphincter Grip.” 
3. Merryweather’s London “ High-Class Red.” 





Sir Morell Mackenzie, 





Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


rite for Samples and Revised Price List. 
Ask for ‘Gardeners’ Catalogue,’ containing 1000 Illustrations of 
Pumps and other aseful Appliances in the Garden. 


MERRYWEATHER’S, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 








Miss Emily Faithful, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 





The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 





and many other persons of distinction bere testified 


to the remarkable efficacy 


HIMROD’S: 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
l’rescribed by the Medical Fac nulty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free ae and detailed Testin.onials sree by post. 


In Tins 3d. 
British ‘Deport, Holborn Viaduct, 
Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch 


London. 
& Co., J. Sanger 
& Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co. “ 
Crispe, Jo hn The ynpson. Liverpool, &all Whe lesaleHouses, 


EPP $’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND. SUPERP. 


Lovely 





Also of 
Butler & 





© LOWS © 


HIGHLAND 
WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


ECOAMPLES FREE 
















Ficure 


If there's Fortune in a Face, so surely is 

here in a Beautiful Figure. 
THIN BUST perfected. ConricuURATEUR 
Corset, patent, transforms any THIN 
BUST to full, lovely pro portions of capti- 
vating Beauty, ag “le by any other 
Corset in the World. No hideous, un- 
healthful pads. Stiffened breast (hollow, 
hygi: nic), . Socially anne ae Sulnes« to 
suit Thinnest or Moderate figures. Frene 
Grey, 6/6; Binek, 6 9 ; White or Black, 10,9; 
l4in. deep Binek only, long waist, 15) in. 
deep,7,9. atentes send on approvali nisin 
parcel post free), to test guara 
BALE & CO., Wholesale (Dep. 4), 3, Aldermanbury Avente, 
London, E.C. ie genuine edverticoment seldom appears. 

dat ouce for Circular, 








<—— FOR SEMI § COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect 
Nature: 


tons to thin partings, 
art blending. wit : nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 

Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 

or Gentlemen. — 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

POST FREE. 


Every design in Arti- 
Jicial’ Hair for Fashion 
and ©. ‘onvenience.. 


43, NEW.BONDST., 
-LONDON, W. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
‘ihg' hair, and ‘baby ‘blemishes prevented by Cutt- 
CURA-S0AP, the-most-effeetive skin purifying an:l 
beautifying.soap.in the.world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


ticura 


is soldthroughout.the world. British 4 
: Boxs, London. Potrer D Dac. Corr. sont ry. pen Beaton 
ag * How to Purify and Beautify the Shin Dost tres 


imitations of 
invisiblé addi- 









SULPHOLINE 


SKIN LOTION 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 





‘BLOOD. HUMOURS cox cUTICURS REMEDI! 3. 
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enger’s Food 


is best for Babies 


| Pah sen ale tae ae male 





Aged 











USEFUL 


J in preserving blankets and furs 
>| from Moths. Sprinkle well with 
"| the Powder before putting away. 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
Tins 3d., Gd. and 1/+ each. 
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THE 





VOLUNTEER MAN(CEUVRES: WITH THE ALDERSHOT CONTINGENT. 


From Photographs by Knight, Aldershct 


BRIGADIER-COLONEL BARRINGTON-CAMPBELL. 
STAFF OFFICERS. 





UMPIRES GIVING ORDERS TO OFFICERS OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH. WITH THE LONDON SCOTTISH. 





» erat ae reine ns 
AB 4 + 


oe 


: dims. 
Kate ae “ 





THE LOCHABER SWORD-DANCE AT MALPLAQUET BARRACKS. A PICKET OF THE LONDON SCOTTISR. 











EXAMINING ARMS. CAUGHT “ NAPPING.” 
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1. Starting from the Club, Whitehall Court. 2. Arrival at the Bear at Esher. 3. The White Lion at Guildford. 4. Over th 


~. Leaving Worthing. 8. The Yard of the Maiden’s Head at Ucktield. g. The W 


EASTER ON A MOTOR CAR: THE HOLIDAY 
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tom “TY, 
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PY 














Over the Hog’s Back to Farnham. 5. Passing Butter Cross, Winchester. 6. A Damp Arrival--Norfolk Arms, Arundel. 
The White Hart at Lewes. 10. Motors arriving at Ely Grange, Frant. il, A Steep Run to Tunbridge. 


DAY TOUR OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 
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THE VOLUNTEER MANCUVRES: WITH THE ALDERSHOT CONTINGENT. 


From Photographs by Knight, Aldershot. 








2xp (SOUTH) MIDDLESEX LEAVING BARRACKS. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND RENDEZVOUS. 


‘ pa nh, 
Unt hens . = 


be »¥ t “we 


THE 18rua MIDDLESEX AT LUNCH. THE 13rn MIDDLESEX COMMISSARIAT. 





